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Dhe Jhon Guild's recor — 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild records are im- 
ported from Europe: many are unavail- 
able except through JUBILEE. The 
records are excellently performed, are 
well recorded and liturgically unsur- 
passed. They include both Latin and 
Eastern rites as well as folk music. All 
are pressed on high quality stock and 
are enthusiastically recommended by 
the editors of JUBILEE. Our most 
popular current item is the African 
Mass (listed under folk music). It’s a 
spectacular musical treat. 


gregorian chant 


We’ve imported several twelve-inch 
Gregorian LPs, recorded in leading 
monasteries in France. Our eye has 
been set on quality and everything 
listed here can be recommended most 
highly. 

33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymns 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 


includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist Salve Regina. $7.50 


33-13 /14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the Dies Irae is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 

33-42 CHANTS FOR THE VIRGIN A 
beautiful record —a collection of 26 Mar- 
ian hymns from all seasons of the litur- 
eS year; Gregorian chant at its purest. 


mediebal 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A _ fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten-inch, $5 


Gelineau psalms 
The Gelineau psalms keep growing in 
popularity. JUBILEE’s recent article 


by Dom A. Gregory Murray, O.S.B., has 
made their purpose clearer than ever 
before. Dom Murray is largely respon- 
sible for the English version of the 
psalms and has put a number of them 
on record, which we have imported 
from England. We also have the psalms 
in their original French, sung by choirs 
of monks and young boys. 


GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of on 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
Ten-inch, $5 


33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.50 

33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Gelt- 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
ords, $15 

33-67 PSAUMES Still another collection 
of Father: Gelineau’s psalms in French, 
adding to those listed above. They are 
sung by the Little Singers of the Nativity 
of Choisy-le-Roi. Ten-inch, $5 


Clearance: 


GR 34 GELINEAU PSALMS These are 
pleasant English renderings of some of the 
more melodically "cheng Gelineau psalms. 
You won’t find them as exciting as the 
French or the first English recording, but 
they will fill out your collection. Contains 
psalms 84, 126, 103, 68, 4 and the Canticle 
of Simeon. 45 rpm, $2.50 

GR 56 GELINEAU PSALMS See comment 
above. This record contains psalms 24, 139, 
113, 136, the Blessings from Daniel 3 :52-56, 
and the Magnificat. 45 rpm, $2.50 


EASTERN RITE 

001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. $5 

25102 HYMNS TO THE VIRGIN A unique 
collection of chants in honor of the The- 
otokos, the Mother of God, from different 
Oriental rites, some rarely heard in the 
West. Included are Chaldean, Armenian, 
Maronite and Melkite. as well as Romanian, 
Greek and Russian. The singers are Catho- 
lics of the Eastern rite. Ten-inch, $5 

33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS One of the 
finest examples available of the chant of 
the Russian Orthodox Church; it captures 
the deep-rooted mysticism of the Eastern 
world. Deacon and choir (which have had 
the special distinction of being invited to 
sing at Notre Dame cathedral in Paris) 
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possess exceptional voices. T'his record and 
the Romanian Liturgy (38-52) are neces. 
sities for any good collection of liturgica} 
music. $7.50 

33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A number 
of chants in the great tradition of Russtay, 
monasticism. The melodies come from 
many sources, including Greece and Kiey: 
there are also several canticles reflecting 
the influence of the Occident upon Russia 
and some showing the return by modem 
composers tg the ancient tradition. Ten. 
inch (33 rpm), $5 


33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A.  speciai 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit. 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek accord. 
ing to the Melkite usage by priests of 
Paris’s famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

25127 CHANTS FROM THE SLAVONIC 
LITURGY from Ash Wednesday to Holy 
Saturday. A collection of ancient hymns 
and responses for the Lenten period sung 
by the famous Russian rite Benedictine 
monks of Chevetogne, Belgium. On the 
record are: the Beatitudes according to St. 
Mark, the Da Ispravitsa Molitva Moia with 
versets from psalm 140, the Our Father, a 
troparia from Valaam, the Acathistic hymn 
in the Valaam monody, a hymn from the 
Grand Canon of St. Andrew of Crete, a 
stichere from Vespers of Good Friday, and 
the offertory chant of Holy Saturday 
liturgy. Ten-inch, $5 i 
33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 

114 ARMENIAN LITURGY (Vol. 1) Ez- 
cerpts from the Divine Service of the 
oldest Christian nation. The liturgy de- 
rived from St. Basil’s now contains strong 
Latin-rite influences from the time of the 
Crusades, and also traces of the nine- 
teenth-century Byzantine classical revival. 
It lacks the purity and power of other 
Eastern rites. (This record can’t be placed 
on a level with our best Eastern rite rec- 
ords, but it will interest students and 
others who have a particular attraction to 
the churches of the sub-Orient.) By the 
choir of an Apostolic Armenian church in 
Paris. Twelve-inch, $5 

150 ARMENIAN LITURGY (Vol. 2) More 
excerpts from the Divine worship of the 
Apostolic Armenian church. Comments 
above. $5 


Folk musce 


136PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of our 
most unusual records, the Missa Luba, a 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribes 
of the Belgian Congo according to their 
own musical traditions. The music, which 
is accompanied by drums, is not written 
down, but improvised. Contains the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei. 45 rpm, $3 

33-56 ROMANIAN FOLKLORE Q4alf a 
dozen songs of rare beauty from an obscure 
corner of Eastern Europe, reflecting the 
numerous sources—among them, Byzan 
tine, Slavic, Greek and Hungarian—that 
have contributed to the music of Romania. 
Ten-inch, $5 


The Word of God 


45-22 BIBLICAL CHANTS A number of 
Old Testament texts, including psalms and 
canticle, sung by Magdalith, an Israeli 
girl of remarkable and exotic voice. Most 
of the melodies are traditional, and are 
reminiscent of other Mediterranean chants, 
such as Yeminite, Arabic and Flamenco. 
(45 rpm), $3 


45-23 THE SONG OF SONGS More chants 
by Magdalith, im the same style as the 
above record, this time from the Bibdle’s 
most beautiful love poem. (45 rpm), $8 


33-37 ABRAHAM A magnificent reading 
from the French Jerusalem Bible of the 
chapters in Genesis dealing with the life of 
Abraham. Interspersed are passages of 
commentary from Hebrews, the Gospels and 
the Psalms. Accompanied by trumpets and 
drums. Twelve-inch, $7.50 


BELLS 


33-29 BELLS An unusual record that has 
turned into a popular item. It consists solely 
of the sounds of different bells, tolling at 
the Benedictine monastery of En-Calcat. 
Each bell has a special meaning, and its 
voice and even personality. Ten-inch, 
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@ JUBILEE volunteer Anne Anderson is, among 
other things, an almost infallible handwriting 
analyst and, currently, off-Broadway’s hottest 

property: a leading 
light in an amateur 
theatre group formed 
about a year ago, whose 
members include sev- 
eral other JUBILEE vol- 
unteers. From her first 





bit Anne has pro- 


VOLUNTEER ANDERSON 


gressed to starring roles, and rave reviews, in 
the group’s productions of “The Glass Me- 
nagerie” and “The Importance of Being 
Earnest.” 

A New Englander by heritage (her mother 
is from Maine, her father from Boston), Anne 
was born in Connecticut ard now lives with her 
family in Parkchester, N.Y. After selling aprons 
at Bloomingdale’s, working as a playground 
director in a New York City park, and as secre- 
tary to the Dean of students at Columbia Col- 
lege, Anne is now employed as coffee-maker 
and secretary to NBC’s Vice President and 
General Attorney Thomas Ervin. 

An avid reader of Evelyn Waugh (and 
perennial re-reader of Brideshead Revisited) , 
Anne shoots off to Europe as frequently as pos- 
sible, braving the terrors of cultural shock, 
visiting the scenes of medieval romance, land- 
ing again at Idlewild with a sprig of edelweiss 
twined in her wild red hair. 


@ Father Irenaeus Rosier, a Carmelite, first 
wrote “In the Mines,” (see page 30) as part of 
a private diary of his research on the social 
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In this issue... 


and religious life of miners in France. Father 
Rosier worked incognito in the mines — he was 
not a worker-priest. He went to France from 
Holland, where he had received his doctoral 
degree in psychology at Nijmegen. The diary, 
he says, was written “more or less as a revela- 
tion” rather than an analytical study. “I wrote 
it down as a souvenir of an extremely hard and 
at the same time extremely dear period of my 
life. Making my research I passed at the same 
time in a personal way through life, and in this 
way was my scientific education integrated.” 
Father Rosier hoped to circulate his impres- 
sions among friends who were sociologists, and 
later to write a systematic interpretation. After 
he left France in 1951 to become professor of 
pastoral psychology at the International Col- 
lege of St. Alberto in Rome, he assembled the 
observations made in the mining camps. 
Friends encouraged him to publish them, but 
he hesitated for several years. When he finally 
allowed the diary to be published it was in an 
expensive first edition which sold out in a few 
weeks ; it soon became a bestseller in Europe. 
Several cultural and scientific reviews devoted 
entire issues to Father Rosier’s findings; the 
theological faculties at the University of Hol- 
land dedicated a congress to them, and many 
non-Catholic writers commented on them in 
European newspapers. In 1959, Father Rosier 
was invited to teach social psychology at the 
Catholic University of Santiago de Chile; he 
is now lecturing there and doing research on 
the coal miners in Chile. Sheed and Ward will 
publish the diary in its first English translation 
this September as / Looked for God’s Absence. 
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the 
church year in 
GREeGorRian chant 


The Kyriale and proper for Sunday 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild presents a 
unique feature — the Kyriale 
and the Sunday and feastday 
propers in Gregorian chant, each 
Mass on a single 45 rpm record. 
Now in the process of being 
recorded, half of the Sunday 
Masses have been finished. The 
series is ideal for the student, 
for choirs as a guide to practice, 
and for the lover of Gregorian 
chant. The disks have been 
recorded by leading monastery 
and cathedral choirs in France. 
The price per record: $2. 


SS SR AI, AM AN, OR EN A AN AUT AT MR, 


To JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
0 Enclosed is $________ (at $2 each) 
for the following (please circle num- 
bers of records you want): 


K8 Mass VIII (of the angels) 
Kil Mass XI (regular Sundays) 


K17 Masses XVII and XVIII (Asperges 
me) 


Pl First Sunday of Advent 

P2 Second Sunday of Advent 

P3 Third Sunday of Advent 

P4 Fourth Sunday of Advent 

P5 Christmas 

P6 Sunday in the Octave of Christmas 
P8 Epiphany 

P10 Second Sunday after Epiphany 
Pll Third Sunday after Epiphany 
Pi2 Septudgesima Sunday 

P13 Sexagesima Sunday 

P14 Quinquagesima Sunday 

P16 Second Sunday of Lent 

P17 Third Sunday of Lent 

P18 Fourth Sunday of Lent 

P19 Passion Sunday 

P21 Quasimodo (Low) Sunday 
P22 Second Sunday after Easter 
P23 Third Sunday after Easter 
P24 Fourth Sunday after Easter 
P25 Fifth Sunday after Easter 
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REPORT 
FROM 
ISRAEL 


It is 30 yards from Jordan to Israel through 
the Mandelbaum Gate. But centuries seem to 
separate the slow-moving Arab nation from 
its aggressive young neighbor. ‘On both 
sides, the border is a prime reality, hated 
by the landlocked Arabs, and resented by 
the Israelis, cut off as they are from the 
"old city"——that portion of Jerusalem held 
most sacred. 

I visited Jordan as a Christian and was 
permitted to leave through the Gate, but 
now with an Israel stamp in my passport I 
am no longer welcome in any Arab country. 
This typifies the most emotionally explo- 
sive situation in the Middle East. My di- 
rect knowledge of Arab thinking and feeling 
comes mostly from conversation with an ar- 
ticulate Galilean Arab whose one ambition 
is to finish graduate studies in the United 
States, then make his home in Nasser’s 
Egypt. He maintains that the Zionist World 
Organization, financially and politically 
powerful, has played on world guilt for 
persecution of the Jews, publicized Is- 
rael’s position, dramatized her accom- 
plishments and emphasized her Western men- 
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glity. What is not stressed is that this 
and has belonged to the Arabs since the 
ikeventh century; that for two million refu- 
bees now living in U.N. camps in Lebanon, 
pyria and Jordan, this was their home. The 
british policy of limiting the number of 
_fmmigrants to Palestine was based on the 
economic ability of the land to support its 
inhabitants. It is true that with billions 
bf dollars, principally the gift of Ameri- 
kan Jewry, Israel has and is developing the 
fountry fully, but even so it is not eco- 
momically stable and will "need" to expand. 
He feels future war is inevitable. 
Certainly the emphasis on military ac- 
tivity is inescapably evident in both coun- 
tries. In Jordan the Qumran caves of Dead 
Sea Scroll fame can be visited only with 
special permits because they are ina mili- 
tary zone, and in many areas tourists are 
not allowed to use their cameras. In Is- 
rael, defense is the largest item in the 
budget and every man and woman is con- 
scripted at eighteen for two years. Border 
Kibbutzim still maintain their night pa- 
trols of armed guards. 
As I traveled through the country I found 
attitudes toward army service varied lit- 
tle; most young Sabras look forward to it, 
paradoxically, as a time of freedom and 
coming of age. The War of Independence a 
decade ago was fired by a fierce determina- 
tion to hold onto this land, and the govern- 
ment takes special steps to insure that the 
feeling is kept alive. Along the road from 
Jerusalem to Tel Aviv are many reminders—— 
arusting tank or truck, left there as mute 
evidence. Less tangibly, the feeling is 
nurtured in cultural and social ways. The 
warlike Maccabees are a favorite theme in 
song, dance and theatre, and it is widely 
known that of the many interesting archae- 
logical sites awaiting excavation, those 
dealing with the Canaanite Conquest are the 
most likely to receive government support. 
The strongest bond, however, is a funda- 
mental pride and conviction about Israel. 

The building of a nation is a curious 
business. Israel is attempting and accom- 
plishing many seemingly impossible things 
—cultivating the desert, populating the 
Negev, even changing the climate with a 
fantastic tree planting program—and the 
goad, as they say, is “lack of possible 
alternative.” 

Comparisons with old frontier towns come 
to mind, the pioneer acceptance of hardship 
and challenge in pushing back the wilder- 
ness, but these people are unlike any pi- 
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oneers I have ever read of or imagined. 
They or their ancestors have been perse- 
cuted as a minority in every section of 
the world. For the first time they are not 
a minority, and this is having its ef- 
fect. The native born Israelis call them- 
selves Sabras after a desert cactus which 
is prickly and tough on the outside while 
sweet on the inside. They say this de- 
scribes them and perhaps it does, but it 
does not explain them. Most Israelis were 
born in other lands and all, except the 
Sabras, have had to learn Hebrew as their 
second, third, or fourth language. Their 
differences are almost more striking than 
their likenesses—for instance in reli- 
gious thinking: from the matter-of-fact 
atheistic bus station clerk to the tough- 
minded humanist on the Kibbutz to the an- 
archistic Orthodox Hassidim living in his 
self-imposed ghetto in the heart of Jerusa- 
lem, I encountered the widest differences. 

Some of the differences mean pure con- 
flict; others are the fertilizing strains 
that are shaping and enriching distinctly 
Israeli forms and modes of expression. It 
appears that the assimilation of the Ori- 
ental Jew is sucha strain. The fascinating 
melodies and’ dance forms of the Yemenites 
have been taken over by the nation. In fact, 
these people from central Arabia, who had 
lived in complete isolation from Western 
civilization and who came with deep faith 
to Israel as to the promised land, have made 
some interesting adaptations. Their lit- 
urgy with its traditional phrase of prom- 
ise, "next year in Jerusalem," they regard 
as fulfilled. They are more sophisticated 
now than they were when they came from the 
desert lands with the news that a new David 
was reigning in the land of Israel and that 
all Jews could return to the land of their 
fathers. The sections in their prayers 
pleading for this return have been changed 
to praise and thanksgiving. They take real 
joy in their land, and their distinctive 
skill as metalsmiths has been adapted to 
making fashion jewelry, a significant Is- 
raeli export. 

Not all the immigrants have been able to 
make such a satisfactory transition. The 
situation of older people who have been un- 
able to learn Hebrew is frequently diffi- 
cult, i.e., four middle-aged women in Haifa 
who share a single kitchen room and make 
only a marginal living by sewing, although 
all of them ha > secretarial experience. 
There is also a complete group, the Hassi- 
dim, which has not accepted the State of 
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Israel, either its right to exist or its 
right to use Hebrew as a common language. 
These ultra orthodox Jews from central Eu- 
rope say that the Jewish State has not yet 
been founded by the Messiah and that Hebrew 
should be reserved for sacred use. They 
refuse military service and restrict their 
lives as much as possible to the last of the 
ghetto quarters, where, each Friday after- 
noon, the streets are barricaded with 
stones so that no moving vehicles will vio- 
«late the Sabbath. Young boys and men, with 
long side curls to remind them that they 
are of the royal house of David, then 
spend the Sabbath in prayer and study; but 
if a car should drive too near the somes 
it will be stoned. 

Sabbath is the day of rest forall Israel, 
and although no other area observes it so 
strictly, it is kept to a degree I found 
astonishing. There is no public transpor- 
tation—either inter or intra city. For 
a price, a few Sharuth drivers are will- 
ing to break Sabbath, but in general the 
streets are quiet, all stores and most 
dining places are closed. Even in the Kib- 
butzim, work stops and cultural activities 
take precedence. 

Kibbutzim are specifically Jewish ex- 
periments in communal living which date 
from the past fifty years and have been 
widely publicized. Some of the older ones, 
such as Deganya in Galilee, are prosper- 
ous and self-sufficient but most are sub- 
sidized by the government and as such are 
currently being hotly criticized on the 
editorial pages of Israel's 23 daily news- 
papers. Recently General Dyan, a hero of 
the War of Independence, was appointed 
Minister of Agriculture and his policies 
are highly controversial. The few days I 
spent at the Kibbutz Solellim were filled 
with talk, and it was possible to observe 
this éleven year old community on several 
levels. I worked in the mornings either 
irrigating trees or in the laundry and af- 
ter the midday dinner attended Hebrew class 
with several young men and women from 
France, Holland and Africa. These are not 
members of the Kibbutz but spend a year on 
it, working and learning the language 
while deciding whether to become settlers. 
During the’afternoons we talked and drank 
coffee in one or another of the couples’ 
cottages—hardly cottages in the usual 
sense, just a sleeping section, shower and 
small living room containing the few per- 
sonal possessions of the couple. 

The Hebrew teacher (formerly the commu- 










nity shepherd), comes from Turkey. if otter 
Dutch wife was raised in Israel ina dewane 

Orthodox family, which complicated theiswe LADD 
early married life until she gradually gavdy, read witl 
up observing dietary and travel restrig¢ Ais 
tions. After nine years on the Kibbutd 4 is interes 
neither of them has many illusions aboujfer has a gre 
the life of sharing, and of being in supe t,t 
with nature. Even with strong belief in i tart printing 1 
values, it is a hard one. The primary gainite establish 
to this couple has been the unique educadiay Juan de 
tion possible for their children. on Antonio 

Kibbutz Solellim had seventy regulate tt never 
members, forty transitional members anihy his assista 
thirty-eight children. When a child ighoor of hav 
born, the mother keeps him "home" with here Pabl 
for six weeks. After this he is fed aniiiovanni Pa 
sleeps in the children's house, spendin re acac 
only part of the day with his parents. Théhment, anc 
adults work during the mornings and afterpooks he pr 
the midday meal spend their time as they Coombs 
please with their own interests until the) ofthe Esc 
children come to them after school, aboutider) of St. Jc 
five in the afternoon. The two sons of te enact 
hosts, aged six and nine and very un1likelMexico, fron 
one another in temperament, shared are teres 
characteristic Kibbutz natural ease offmro.ns 
manner with children and adults. The older, Sa 
an intellectually and artistically gifted cl 
child, has the particular problems of eX-\yew pog 
ceptional talent. He attends formal class-|) 3:4 jot ; 
es only occasionally, preferring to work\you publish 
on his own projects. Although he easily|pposed t 

e e nauseating. 
keeps up with his classmates, he oftenhinn of so ; 
seems remote and lonely. Only his father|which is su 
can occasionally reach him in these moods. en 
His brother is gregarious and affection-l,y” to « 
ate. These parents and children seemed tojpoint in pu 
enjoy one another while they were together, 2 e a 
but another Kibbutz mother admitted to méleunolic wi 
that she didn’t understand her daughtersjpromptly t 
and found it difficult to take even a little; of m 
responsibility for them. After the parents 
put their children to bed they are free for 
either social or committee activity. Evel) secia’ 
in the Kibbutz though, the intrinsic char-y ire 
acteristics of the individuals seem t0jiMay 196 
emerge strongly. 

This is a unique nation. Its internal _ 
problems; its equivocal world position, |yitation v 
its environmental handicaps—all thesefimprove th 
seeming impossibilities the Israelis ra” 
gard simply as challenges. With their UN-}poce that | 
equalled tenacity at preserving theirfture and |! 
identity, with their heritage and their ex- ian 
ceptional talents for finance, socialfaticle wo 
planning, and publicity, they may meet theffield need 
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litHE LADDER 


\Wde read with pleasure Thomas Merton’s 
¢ icle on the Holy Ladder of St. John 
~Viimacus (JUBILEE, February, 1960). 

ta It is interesting to note that the Holy Lad- 
utWer has a great American tradition, having 
been the first book printed in America. It 
, printed in 1537 in Mexico City, on the 
st printing press brought to this continent. 
wlhe establishment of this first American 
printing press was arranged by the Bishop, 
Q-fray Juan de Zumarraga and the Viceroy, 
jon Antonio de Mendoza, with Juan Crom- 
berger, a printer of Seville. But Cromberger 
himself never came to the New World, and 
Niko his assistant, Juan Pablos, belongs the 
j ghonor of having been the first printer in 
America. 

“I! Juan Pablos (so he translated his name, 
ndiGiovanni Paoli) was an Italian, native of 
rescia in Lombardy. Later, after Crom- 
berger’s death, he bought the Mexican estab- 
Nelishment, and so could put his name in the 
aylbooks he printed, where formerly he put 
only that they were printed in the house of 
Juan Cromberger. 

1€) Of the Escalera Espiritual (Spiritual Lad- 
it\der) of St. John Climacus there were already 
two translations in Spanish (Toledo, 1504 
and Valencia, 1533), but it was translated in 
.@|Mexico, from Latin to Spanish, by a Domini- 
yefcan novice, Fray Juan de Estrada, at the 
gforder of his superiors, to be printed by Juan 

Pablos for the immediate use of novices. 

‘ SALVADOR AND Marta Luisa CREEL 
4 Chihuahua, Chih., Mexico 
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“INEW POETS 


“|I said not a word when, some while back, 
k you published some atrocities which were 
supposed to be art, though I found them 
nauseating. But now I do protest the devo- 
tion of so much space to the stupid stuff 
which is supposed to be poetry — the “New 
Poets [June, 1960]. I have read and reread 
the gibberish in the eight-page ‘portfolio,’ 
and—to say it plainly —I do not see any 
Qjpoint in putting such junk on paper, much 
less in spreading it around so lavishly. If 
that is a fair sample of the ‘work’ of young 
Catholic writers, something should be done 
promptly to change the trend. Are you so 
short of material that you must indulge in 
this kind of aberration? 

WituraM D. Hoyt, Jr. 
Rockport, Mass. 
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JBARCLAY STREET 


When I read “The Barclay Street Image, 
[May, 1960] I was ready to say the Con- 
fiteor and cheer you on. I have worked in the 
}{Catholic supply industry for some twenty 
years, the last ten being spent in constant 
}fagitation within the industry to reform and 
s}improve the character of religious articles 
_joffered to the public. 

However, on second thought, I must pro- 
"|pose that the article was superficial, imma- 
‘jture and limited to the New York area. 
The problem of religious art and its 
purveyors is much more complex than your 
-fatticle would suggest. The people in that 
Hfield need plenty of constructive criticism. 
But what your authors have done fails to 
offer the needed service. For example: they 
tlocated and “exposed” the firms they found 


” 
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otters to the editor 


to be the worst examples of ignorance in 
dealing properly with the real values in 
religious and liturgical art. They said noth- 
ing about one firm on Barclay St. that leans 
more in the direction of the religious art 
generally advocated by conscientious stu- 
dents of the subject. Further, they selected 
several firms and quoted from members 
thereof who are not Catholics, in fact not 
Christians. The authors probably just did 
not realize. Then they equated Catholic sup- 
ply houses all over America with what they 
found in the New York area. Frankly, as 
one who knows New York, and much of the 
rest of the U.S., I say that does violence to 
the rest of us to be likened to New York in 
this field of Catholic supply. 

Please, if you know so little of the rest 
of America, do not pretend to speak for us 
west of the Appalachians. 

Finally, the authors neglected the greatest 
factor of all. They said nothing about the 
leadership of the clergy and religious. I pro- 


- pose that in areas where even a small minor- 


ity of the clergy and religious have taught 
and sought after more noble values in reli- 
gious art, and have.consistently encouraged 
the local supply firm, a layman made the 
effort to learn and grow in this matter of 
service to the Church in its sacred and devo- 
tional art. Perhaps each diocese, such as 
New York, where the development in this 
field is so retarded, should ask many search- 
ing questions. Certainly the Church has 
proven that when its officials enter commer- 
cially into this field, no new spirit has been 
produced. But the teaching and encourage- 
ment of laymen engaged in business is the 
most needed thing. 

James A. Hunt 

Portland, Oregon 


We wish to congratulate whoever is respon- 
sible for the article, “Barclay Street.” Year 
after year we are astounded and a bit sick- 
ened by merchandise that passes for religious 
art and that the public so readily eats up. 
Recently we were at an educators’ conven- 
tion and in the exhibit hall the exhibits that 
were the last closed at night were the ones 
offering cheap grade junk in the form of the 
Infant of Prague or the Blessed Mother. 
Once again, thanks. We surely hope your 
article got through to some people. 
Sincerely, 
MariLyn Pokorni, BERNADETTE SULCIT 
Murpuy Dowouts, Tep GREENE 
Chicago, II. 


“Barclay St. Image” [is] one of the most 
wonderfully devastating articles I have seen 
in a Catholic magazine. 

A piece of writing critical of some of those 
businesses who, while hiding under the aegis 
of the Church, exploit religious sentiment for 
the sake of profit was long overdue. 

Congratulations on your editorial courage 
and special kudos to your authors, Shirley 
Feltmann and Wilfrid Sheed for a magnifi- 
cent reportorial job. 

JosePu P. Ritz 
New York, N.Y. 


INTERLINGUA VS. SPEL 


The Interlingua article [May, 1960] shows 
the need for world understanding. Esperanto 
and others have tried. Benjamin Franklin 





predicted ours will be a world language, 
and his reasons still hold. 

Now our tourists jet round the world, 
leaving behind our dollars and words. Our 
“slangwej” is OK everywhere, thanks to 
our Gl’s, broadcasts, movies, recordings, 
etc. It is our spelling that is “impossible.” 

Why should we waste twenty per cent of 
our time and money writing and printing 
useless, silent letters? With logical, pho- 
netic spelling our children can learn to 
read and write in half the time, and it has 
been proven. 

About forty years ago the Russians re- 
formed their alphabet. Now it rates about 
ninety per cent phonetically efficient — ours 
twenty per cent! 

Rather than learn a new lingo, let’s reform 
our spelling, and we will have it made. 

Frank W. Epperson, Pres. sPEL 
Oakland, Calif. 


AN APPEAL 

Lourdes Hospital, Binghamton, N.Y. is try- 
ing to interest its nurses in good use of 
leisure time in connection with the proposed 
self-care unit of the new huspital wing under 
construction. If you would like to send back 
copies of JUBILEE to us, we will distribute 
them with pleasure. Mail to: Mary L. 
Quilter, Nursing Service, Lourdes Hospital, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 





Most distinctive 
collection of 
religious art 


Visit us or 


write for catalogue. 


St. Benet Shop 
300 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Be a JUBILEE agent 
in your spare time 
Help make America’s 
fastest growing Catholic 
magazine even bigger 


Write: Philip Green 
Agent’s program 
JUBILEE 
377 Park Avenue South 
New York 16 
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IKON GUILD ARTWORK 








Imported from Europe: Russian folk ikons re- 
produced in heavy bronze and enameled accord- 
ing to traditional techniques by monks of the 
Eastern Rite. In Holy Russia, the large triptych 
of Christ, the Virgin and St. John was often worn 
(closed) by wanderers, monks and other devout 
people on a cord over the chest. The three-bar 
crucifix is from a processional cross. The smaller 
ikons are lovely representations of the Virgin and 
Child. JUBILEE’s prices for all items are excep- 
tionally low. Compare and buy through the Ikon 
Guild. 


C12) Triptych (illustrated), 1525%4", $25 

C12b) Center panel of Christ from the triptych, $12 
C22) Our Lady of Kazan (bottom left), 374”, $9 

C34) Cross, plain bronze, with side panels, $9 

@ Add 50¢ shipping charge for each item above 


C1) Our Lady of Vladimir (middle right), 2x2%", $3 
C6) Cross, plain bronze, 5%”, $3 

C8) Cross, plain bronze, 8”, $6 

C19) Christ enthroned, plain bronze, $%214%", $4 
C26) Our. Lady of Kazan (bottom right), 272%”, $3 
C27) Cross with instruments of the Passion, 3”, $3 
C30) St. George and the dragon, 1%271%"”, $2.50 

C36) St. Nicholas, plain bronze, 2x2”, $2 

@ Add 25¢ shipping charges for each item 





BACK IN STOCK 
The reproduction — 
of the famous 


Black viIRGIN 


of Montserrat 


This is a beautiful replica of 
a centuries-old statue vener- 
ated by millions of pilgrims 
to Spain. Height, ten inches; 
made of composition wood; 
painted in gold, black, red 
and white. 1rEM No. 6; price, 


$25 














JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 

377 Park Avenue South, New York, 16 
Enclosed is $_*____ for # 

Name 

Street 

City & Zone State 
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Coming events 
August 
7-13 YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORKER 


8-12 


9-11 


19 


22-26 


22-25 


25-28 


26-28 


29 


CONVENTION, St. Joseph’s Col; 
lege, Rensselaer, Indiana. Cop} 
ferences on politics, race and 
parish life. Write to: YCW 
1700 West Jackson Blvd., Chi 
cago 12, Ill. 

INSTITUTE OF LITURGICAL MUsid 
at Loras College, Dubuque, 
Iowa. Rev. Irvin Udulutsch, 
O.F.M., editor of the parish 
booklet, “Our Parish Prays 
and Sings,” will lecture. Ad. 
dress applications to: Rev. Al- 
bert Carman, Loras College. 
FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CoN. 
FERENCE meets at Quincy Col- 
lege, Quincy, Illinois. Theme: 
“Franciscan Ideals and _ the 
Family.” Contact: Fr. Mau. 
rice Grajewski, O.F.M., St 
Francis College, Burlington, 
Wisconsin. 
SECOND FRIENDSHIP HOUSE IN. 
TERRACIAL CONFERENCE week- 


end, to promote interracial 
justice. Chairman: Betty 
Plank, Friendship House, 


4233 S. Indiana Ave., Chicago 
53, Illinois. 
CHORAL WORKSHOP at St. Pet- 
er’s College, conducted by 
James B. Welch, director of 
the Welch Chorale of St. Philip 
Neri Church, N.Y.C. 1:30 p.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. daily. For music 
teachers, choir masters, direc- 
tors. $25 tuition; credit. Regis. 
ter in person Monday, Aug. 22, 
or write to the Registrar, St. 
Peter’s College, Jersey City 6, 
N.J. 
1960 LITURGICAL WEEK in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Theme: The Liturgy 
and Unity in Christ. Contact: 
1960 Liturgical Week, 111 
Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh 
22, ra. 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC CONFER- 
ENCE FOR INTERRACIAL JUSTICE, 
at St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Special work- 
shops for southern Catholics, 
housing and civil rights groups. 
For details, write the National 
Catholic Conference for Inter: 
racial Justice, 21 W. Superior 
St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 
MIDWEST CONVENTION OF 
CHRISTIAN FAMILY MOVEMENT 
at St. Xavier College, Chicago, 
Ill. Speakers include: Walter 
Ong, S.J., Elizabeth Reid, Dr. 
Russell Barta, Most Rev. 
James H. Griffiths of N.Y. and 
Albert Cardinal Meyer, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago. Contact: 
Christian Family Movement, 
720 North Rush St., Chicago. 
NATIONAL NEWMAN CLUB CON- 
VENTION, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Through Sept. 3. Theme: New- 
man and the World Today. 
Contact: Convention Commit- 
tee, 2099 Abington Rd., Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 
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Two new books 
on the ecumenical 
significance of the liturgical 
movement in America 


Edited by 
MASSEY HAMILTON 
SHEPHERD, JR. 


The 
Eucharist 
and 
Liturgical 
Renewal 





Distinguished churchmen and laymen 
explore the full range and depth of 
the Church’s Eucharistic worship — 
its theological, social, and practical 
implications. Among the contributors 
are: Bishop Everett H. Jones, Bishop 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., The Reverend 
Massey Hamilton Shepherd, Jr., 
Dora Chaplin, Frank Stephen Cellier, 
Bishop John Pares Craine. 

Coming October 20. $3.00 


The 
Liturgical 
Renewal 
of the 
Church 


It sual Rv 


of the Chu! 





Six churchmen comment on the litur- 
gical revival in this country: Theo- 
dore Wedel, Massey Hamilton Shep- 
herd, Jr., Arthur Carl Piepkorn, 
Arthur Carl Lichtenberger, John Oli- 
ver Patterson, William Hamilton 
Nes. “This is exactly what we need.” 
—STEPHEN F, BAYNE, Jr. 
Published. $3.25 

In the future, Oxford University 

Press will publish several 
volumes in a series on liturgy. 


























For the clergy 
THE PASTOR’S PRAYERBOOK 
Edited by ROBERT N. RODENMAYER 


A newly compiled collection of over 600 
prayers, ancient and modern, drawn from 
many sources. Coming October 20. $5.00 


At your bookseller 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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REPARATION 
FOR 


A BOMBING 


by Dave Jampel 


THE MORNING of August 6, 1945 promised to be 
a beautiful day in Hiroshima. Although Japan 
was at war and this was a military city, Hiro- 
shima had been spared the bombing raids that 
regularly assaulted Tokyo, Yokohama and Osa- 
ka. Its people were ‘unaware of the extent of 
those raids. 

It was a hot, summer morning. The citizens of 
Hiroshima were on their way to work. Women 
were starting to clean house after breakfast. 
Children were already seated in their class- 
rooms. Some men, older or otherwise rejected 


for military duty, were clearing an open area in 


the center of the city as a precaution against fire 


bombs. 











Shortly after 8 a.m., Father Hugo Lasalle, a 
Jesuit missionary who had been in Japan since 
1929 and in Hiroshima for seven years, was at 
work in his upstairs room of the wooden frame 
presbytery which stood near the Noboricho Cath- 
olic church. He had attended Mass and had taken 
his morning meal. A tall, erect, solemn-faced 
man, he captivated those who knew him well by 
the play of humor that served to lighten his 
scholarly and dedicated nature. 

Alarms had wakened the city several times 
during the night, but, as usual, the planes had 
passed over Hiroshima. Seated in his study, 
Father Lasalle looked up from his work to par- 
take of the bright warmth that showered into 
the room from an already penetrating sun. 

He heard the sound of a single plane. It was 
unaccompanied by the ringing of alarms. In- 
stinctively, he made for the window to cast his 
eyes against the sky. But he never saw the now- 
historic B-29. 

A white lightning flash blinded. him as it did 
most of the population of Hiroshima. Waves of 
terrific heat followed. The echo of the explosion, 
little more than half a mile away, reverberated 
with volcanic-deafening thunder. The presbytery 
was in shambles. The church was demolished. 
Father Lasalle found himself bleeding from fly- 
ing glass and darting splinters, but otherwise 
unharmed. Wind billowed dust into a giant, 
dark mushroom-like suction that rose above 
Hiroshima to become the symbol of nuclear 
death. The first atomic bomb had fallen, and in 
an instant over half of Hiroshima’s 400,000 peo- 
ple had been either killed or maimed. 

Thinking back to the day of the bomb, Father 
Lasalle recalls, “I looked around. There was 
nothing. It was a desert. With the other survivors, 
I managed to get to the nearest river. I spent 


the night sleeping on a river bank safe from 
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school which was being utilized as an emergency 
hospital. There I spent several months recuperat- 
ing. I stayed on at the school to help. 

“Much later, when it was possible, I returned 
to the parish grounds. I lived in a corrugated 
metal shack and held Mass there. Many of the 
parishioners were dead and many had left the 
city, but a number of people came to me for 
instruction and baptism.” 

As he sat at his desk in the rebuilt presby- 
tery almost fifteen years after the tragedy of the 
bomb, Father Lasalle was a newly dedicated man 
and he bore a new name; his church was rededi- 
cated as well, and it, too, had been renamed. 

A German by_ birth, Lasalle had become a 
Japanese citizen ten years ago and had taken for 
himself the name of Enomiya, suggested by a 
Hiroshima shrine. “I’m staying in Japan for the 
rest of my life, so I became a Japanese,” Father 
Lasalle, now Father Enomiya, explained. In an 
afterthought, he added, “The Japanese who 
know me, they appreciate it.” 

Six years ago on the site of the demolished 
church a magnificent new shrine was conse- 
crated, the Memorial Cathedral for World Peace. 
Father Enomiya had raised funds for it on a 
speaking tour which took him entirely around the 
world. 

Just as a new, larger and more impressive 
cathedral emerged from the devastated area, so 
did a complete city. Today, fifteen years after 
the bomb, Hiroshima is an energetic modern 
community. But the reconstruction was a painful 
task. Father Enomiya remembered, “Everything 
started very slowly. First Hiroshima Station was 
rebuilt. Then one road was cleared. Shacks be- 

gan to appear. Then the same thing happened 
along another road. The shacks were later re- 
placed by permanent buildings. It took a long 








the roaring fires. I was later taken to a parochial 


time to see clear progress, but the results were 
really amazing.” 

For the people of Hiroshima, the devastation 
of body and spirit is much more difficult to re- 
construct. Most of the A-bomb victims prefer not 
to speak of their misfortune. Many have moved 
away in mn effort to shed their identity. Politi- 
cians have tried to exploit Hiroshima as a breed- 
ing ground for antagonism, but its citizens resist 
this attitude. 

Father Enomiya said, “Just after the war there 
was little hatred. The Japanese accepted the 
bomb as a superior weapon which the enemy 
used. Some resentment was stirred when the 
nuclear experiments continued, but I’m very 
pleased to say there have been no serious clashes 
here.” 

Although Catholicism is still generally re- 
garded as a foreign religion in Japan, Father 
Enomiya says that his parish, which now num- 
bers over 1,000 members in addition to three 
Japanese and six non-Japanese priests, is shar- 
ing the increased interest in Christianity through- 
out the country. There are some 3,000 Catho- 
lics in Hiroshima today, divided among three 
churches. Conversions are numerous, he said, 
but maintaining the faith is very difficult in a 
land where the practice of Catholicism rubs 
against the cultural grain and against the tradi- 
tional religions. 

Father Enomiya has made an extraordinary 
effort to understand the patterns and needs of 
the Japanese. He has taught himself to be fluent 
in the speaking, reading and writing of the lan- 
guage. He also studies classical Japanese, has 
written a book (soon to be published in German) 
on Zen, and often attends a Buddhist retreat to 
participate in the-rigorous schedule of eighteen 
hours of daily meditation. In manners and spirit, 
he has become a part of his people. @ 
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“Farmers can’t mine the land without replacing the mig 
content. When a man hands down his farm to his child 
it should be in as good or better shape than it was4 
he had it. The stewardship of the Lord is our treatm 
of the land, trees, water, and wildlife — the greg 
resources God has given us outside of our souls and bod 
Out of these, man, and his generations living after} 
lives and survives and has the great joy of living adequah 
We can’t say, after us the delug 


A | fal fa — A rural pastor talks 


about God, the land and his people 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR FILLMORE 


“The old attitude was, ‘My land can’t tell me what to do.’ But however poor they have become, have drained out of them. Every 
the farm land of America was robbed of its fertility and time a crop is produced, that proportion of the essential things 
allowed to die of its sterility. Now we are repairing our land needed for man’s growth is taken out of the soil. Every man who 
and restoring what was leached from it so that it may again tills the soil has the obligation to maintain the fertility of 
serve us. We are putting back into the soil what the crops, that soil for the future world’s population.” 
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“Plowing straight up and down hills is like stabbing into 
the back of the soil. I told the farmers they would receive 
absolution for any sin they confessed, but God help them 
if they confessed plowing straight up and down the hills.” 


“Although the Church in America is an urban church, we have, 
especially in the Midwest, a rural church. St. John’s is one 

of the few such rural parishes in the country. There’s no 

town or store here. You can’t buy a package of gum or a candy 
bar. There’s nothing out here but holy water, and that’s free.” 
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@ Monsignor George J. Hildner, who is 79, has spent 
most of his life as a priest among cattle and chicken 
farmers. “I’ve been;riding this train for 55 years,” he 
says, “most of the time in the caboose.” Though he has 
traveled through Europe and the United States and been 
offered many comfortable parishes, he prefers to work 
among Missouri farmers. 

Tall and robust (he weighs more than 200 pounds), 
Monsignor Hildner talks continuously and squints with 
one eye, the other being almost shut by a stroke. He likes 
wild colors: along with his clerical black, he may wear a 
plaid sports jacket, a wine-colored scarf, a tan baseball 
cap. He once shocked his conservative parishioners by re- 
decorating the church in liturgical symbols of red, green, 
and blue;-and then using a beam from an old railroad 
bridge to support the choir loft and railroad ties as joists 
above the sanctuary doors. They have grown accustomed 
by now to some of his other habits: wildlife posters hang 
in the church vestibule and model tractors stand in the 
rectory. His sermons may go on for 45 minutes and fre- 
quently deal with such subjects as soil conservation and 
stewardship of the land. 

Before Monsignor Hildner’s ordination in 1905, he had 
little interest in farming: he lived in St. Louis, received 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees in fine arts, and had 
a reputation in the seminary for quick wit and intelli- 
gence, For ten years he worked in a busy city parish in 
St. Louis, often scandalizing the older pastors by inno- 
vations in youth work. 

In 1915, he was sent to the missions of southeast Mis- 
souri, in a lowland village of 100 people along the Missis- 
stppi river. To keep from going to “dry rot,” he started 
raising chickens and soon was winning blue ribbons at 
county fairs and selling hatching eggs through Missouri 
and Kansas to finance the church. The first building he 
constructed was a chicken house. By the next year he had 
organized a farmers’ cooperative to begin changes in 
area agriculture. 

During spring floods in 1922, the farmland levee started 
to give way: through Holy Week Monsignor Hildner 
helped pile sandbags on the levee, patrolling it with a 
shotgun to protect it from dynamiting by downstream 
poachers. On Easter Sunday, while he was preparing for 
High Mass, he saw that the levee might be destroyed by a 
packet boat coming down the Mississippi at full speed. He 
was able to slow the boat — but only by shooting at it. 
(“Thank God we didn’t have to kill anyone before Easter 
Sunday Mass.” ) That night the levee broke. In the general 
store, he stood in water knee deep telephoning to outside 
areas for help, then rowed through his parish rescuing 
people off roof-tops and trying to save their livestock. 
When the flood waters receded, he called a meeting among 
the farmers and was elected their contractor for a new 
levee. To finance it, he bought $450,000 worth of bonds 
and organized public auctions for representatives from 
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forty midwestern bond houses. After fried chicken dinners 
cooked by the farm women and the auctions conducted by 
the monsignor, the bonds sold above par; he was left with 
a surplus (when the brokers stalled for a lower price, 
Monsignor Hildner reminded them the train was leaving 
shortly: they would have to sleep in the church pews). The 
new levee protected 35,000 acres of Mississippi bottom 
land. 

Twenty-six years ago, the controversial pastor was trans- 
ferred to a more peaceful, though not too prosperous, 
parish forty miles southwest of St. Louis, St. John’s of Gil- 
dehaus. Archdiocesan officials thought he might retire 
there. The old clay-brick church had been built in the Civil 
War by the PLATT DEUTSCH, immigrant farmers from the 
low country of Germany. They had dug the clay on the par- 
ish property, baked the bricks, and quarried the stone there, 
then cut walnut and oak trees for the columns and roof. 
“When the parish picnic was rained out, we ate in the 
church with umbrellas over us because the roof was full of 
holes.” The farmers were industrious, but not particularly 
knowledgeable about modern farming: they lived on little 
bluff farms along tributaries of the Missouri river, trying 
to cultivate tobacco and grain crops on steeply sloping land 
as well as in fertile valleys. Gullies showed severe soil 
erosion. 

From 1935 to 1940, Monsignor Hildner experimented 
with a soil conservation area on the 33-acre church prop- 
erty, which became a demonstrational church farm. On 
the farm’s rolling hills he built terraces to control run-off 
and water and wind erosion, and planted grass in fields 
mined by too many crops. Catholic and non-Catholic 
farmers met at the church to observe conservation. 

Most of the farmers had only a cow or two. Monsignor 
Hildner suggested they raise livestock; but to do it, they 
needed electricity for the barns. For eighteen years, the 
farmers had used coal oil and gas lamps while the electric 
wires went past them to the nearest town ten miles from 
the church. Monsignor Hildner visited the utility company, 
demanding that wires be strung into the homes and barns 
of farmers who needed it; after a more emphatic visit to 
the company’s central office—and the threat that they 
would form their own cooperative — electricity was given 
to the area; with it the farmers could secure machinery and 
better barns. In the next years, the monsignor organized a 
milk cooperative, set up dairy classes in the basement of 
the parish school, and found a market for the milk. Pure- 
bred cattle slowly began to appear on the hillside pastures, 
and acres of terraced grass, with small ponds for water 
run-off, blanketed the parish. 

On a trip to Kansas City to address the National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference in 1943 (which he had helped 
organize in 1923), the monsignor was trying to write a 
speech while thinking of a problem in his parish: a drought 
had withered the local alfalfa needed for feed. He saw 
stacks of good alfalfa out of the train window. At the next 
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“When water falis on land, it is like an atomic bomb. Unless 
places have been prepared where water can be dumped to 
keep gullies out of the land, water carries down the hills 
with some elements of soil.” 





“My creed for a rural pastor is to be all things to all men. 
A pastor’s mission is to live for his flock, not off it. 

I am sure that the Master can expect that much from His 
ministers. I may not have measured up to this ideal, but 
at least I’ve tried a few angles.” 
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“A good priest or minister should work for his people seven 
days of the week. His responsibility to his congregation 

is social and economic, as well as spiritual. A priest 

should be concerned with his parishioners’ well-being on 
earth and with their opportunity to earn a living wage. A 
church in a community can go along a great deal with piety 
and the sacraments, but the church also should work for the 
things which would improve the temporal well-being of the 
people in the parish.” 


“We are blessed that we have enough surplus to help the 
starving people of the world. Like Joseph of Egypt, we 
have saved our food in the good years and built the greatest 
surplus any part of the world has had. A surplus is 
necessary. Drought and other conditions are still beyond 
our control.” 
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stop, he got off the train and bargained for 500 tons of 
alfalfa. He and a farmer from St. John’s formed an “AL 
falfa Association,” borrowed the money to pay for the 
hay, and organized a caravan of trucks to get the alfalfa, 
The association saved thousands of dollars, but it also gave 
Monsignor Hildner the name of Alfalfa George. 

Alfalfa George also is a VICAR FORANE for twenty other 
churches and monasteries in his deanery and spiritual ad. 
viser to their priests — he holds some 25 Church and state 
titles, from that of the country’s outstanding rural clergy- 
man to his state’s first Master Conservationist award. Few 
have been kept in order, and the plaques are stacked hap. 
hazardly beneath books and model tractors. 

Rogation days, Corpus Christi, and other Church festi- 
vals are community celebrations. Monsignor Hildner and 
the parishioners recite the Mass together, as they have done 
for 25 years, then chant psalms asking God’s blessing on 
the soil, pastures, and crops, and protection from lightning, 
hail, storms, and floods. After singing the prayers, he 
translates passages not in English, interpreting them to the 
people. Occasionally, the chanting is interrupted by the 
sound of a tractor being driven past on the gravel road in 
front of church. On Corpus Christi the congregation walks 
in a night procession to five altars in the fields, along a 
route lit by flares and strewn with flowers; the crowd, with 
its banners and flags, moves from one altar to the next fol- 
lowing the pealing of the church bells (named for the leg- 
endary Magi). “You can hear Caspar, Melchior, and Bal- 
thazar in the next county — if the wind is right.” 

Weddings may be attended by the parish as a whole; 
until a few years ago Monsignor Hildner gave the wedding 
breakfast in his home after the church ceremony. Much of 
his time is taken with marriage counseling: there have 
been almost no divorces or separations in the history of the 
parish, At a funeral, he summarizes the life of the dead 
parishioner, often including an account of the parents’ 
lives, then leads the funeral procession and the choir to 
the graveyard (to the left of the church), past the family 
tombstones, to a grave dug by neighbors. The graveyard’s 
trees and shrubs have been planted by the monsignor, 
and, in his free moments he trims them and cleans the 
cemetery. 

From the graveyard, at the top of a hill facing the Mis- 
souri valley, Monsignor Hildner can look over much of 
his parish. Even with his reforms there is poverty — the 
land is clay and rock, not rich for farming — but the parish 
has improved. There are no tenant farmers or mortgaged 
farms in the parish; most log cabins have disappeared. The 
sons often build a home on the family farm and work in 
factories in towns “with one foot in industry and one foot 
on the land.” The new homes stand in clusters of trees, 
somewhat removed from the traditional farm grouping of 
home, barn, chicken house, and garden. From the mon- 
signor’s perspective they look like new patches being added 
to an old quilt. 
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“Northern Africa was the great wheat-producing area for 
Rome. If Caesar and Hannibal had made their swords 
plowshares and kept the land from being mined, Rome and 
Carthage might not have been lost. When you lose land, you 
go down the alley of history. Iran and Iraq now lie where 
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once Paradise stood. Man through his sins of omission and 
commission desolated that land. It’s no use trying to 

teach farmers conservation unless you know it from the grass 
roots up. You can’t do it with a pious prayer, a 
sanctimonious look, and a Roman collar.” 





“Vegetables should have the proper mineral content —a 
jackass knows that in a hurry if you feed him two stacks of 
hay, one with and one without the proper mineral content. 
Vegetables eventually will be sold on their health content, 
depending on the soil in which they were grown. We will ask 
where the lettuce came from before buying it. Because we 
haven’t had food with the proper mineral content we’ve 
paid millons of dollars for vitamin pills. Our food supply 
has been based on the economics and finances of it all, 

the profit element more influential than humanity. For 
example, bread. In whole wheat bread, we get the vitamin 
content God put into it; but we’ve been eating bread in 


which each element is used for as many commercial products 
as possible.” 


“4 rural pastor must, of necessity, take an interest in the 
economic welfare of the people or he won’t have a parish very 
long. He must show them how to take advantage of the services 
available to them. As a priest I’ve had some opportunity for 
education, and to help people. This obligation extends 

beyond the parish to the neighborhood and the community.” 
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“Conservation is such a holy cause that pastors of all churches 
in rural communities should help their people advance in 
their economy by this means, working for soil conservation as 
well as soul conservation. The soil is sacred. It has taken 
thousands of years for the creation of six or seven inches of 
topsoil sufficient, with sunshine and rain, seeding and work, 
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to support the generations of men. Mankind, though, has sinned 
against the soil by depleting it and destroying its fertility. 

Man has been given the stewardship of the land down through 
the ages. By not conserving it, he has sinned against it. By 
conservation man is expiating his sin and making restitution. 
This makes soil conservation a pious act.” 
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A MISSION 
TO THE POOREST 


In the vast farming district of central Chile, there is only 
one priest for every 3,000 inhabitants. Ten years ago, a 
group of high school boys from wealthy families in San- 
tifgo was enlisted to provide assistance for the priests. 
Their efforts—they helped erect temporary chapels in 


villages, taught catechism classes, visited families to com- 


pile a census for the use of the nearest pastor — were so 
fruitful that the training of additional student units was 
begun. Today, hundreds of high school boys — “Jovenes 


Misioneros de Santa Cruz,” — form an important part of 
the Church’s missionary program in Chile. 

The need for such a program of lay missionaries is ur- 
gent. The Church in Chile, as in most of Latin America, 
has been suffering from a dearth of vocations, and because 
the country, 100 miles wide but nearly 4,000 miles in 
length, contains vast areas of sparsely settled land whose 
inhabitants live in nearly primitive societies, often in com- 
plete isolation from the rest of the world and from any kind 
of regular spiritual care. 

The students who come to these abandoned people face 
many obstacles. Traveling to each village is arduous ; often 
it can be done only on foot. Living conditions are primitive, 
and the Jovenes share the adobe huts and frugal meals of 
the peasants. And, for most of the boys, who have grown 
up in wealthy and comfortable homes, this is their first 
experience with poverty and suffering. 
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Pablo Ortuzar, a JOVEN MISIONERO, questions mothers of families on poor Chilean farms. The JOVENES MISIONEROS try to ar- 
. . . ¢ * . . 
range baptisms, marriages and the reception of the other sacraments. The mission to Chequen was the first in three years; most 


of the people had accepted the teachings of wandering Protestant evangelists. 


his old woman lives alone in a straw 
ut in Chequen, an abandoned village. 
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FIVE HYMNS 


New translations 


from the Latin 
by Ned O’ Gorman 





PRIME 


Jam lucis orto sidere 
Deum precemur supplices, 
Ut in diurnis actibus 

Nos servet a nocentibus. 


Linguam refraenans temperet 
Ne litis horror insonet ; 
Visum fovendo contegat 

Ne vanitates hauriat. 


Sint pura cordis intima, 
Absistat et vecordia, 
Carnis terat superbiam 
Potus cibique parcitas. 


Ut, cum dies abscesserit 
Noctemque sors reduxerit, 
Mundi per abstinentiam 
Ipsi canamus gloriam. 


Now the daystar rises burning 

and in its light I make this prayer, 

that in the stratagems of day 

our God preserve my ways and strength. 


May God, my watcher, guard my tongue 
that strife’s hot stammer may go dumb 
and draw his hand across my eyes 

a dam to all the floods of pride. 


O touch my heart with chaste intent 
that lust will not build up its cage 
and tame my body’s railing span 

by hunger and by thirst and pain. 


That when the daystar shatters black 
and your stern hand brings on the night 
my soul, drawn fine and fired pure 

may sing out loud your blessed name. 
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PERCE 


Nunc sancte nobis Spiritus 
Unum Patri cum Filio, 
Dignare promptus ingeri 
Nostro refusus pectori. 


Os, lingua, mens, sensus, vigor 
Confessionem personent ; 
Flammescat igne caritas, 
Ascendat ardor proximos. 


O Paraclete, O Burning Dove, 

O Bird of Unity and Time, 
descend like suns upon my mind 
and light the fathoms of my heart. 


Let intellect and voice and strength 
be drum and cymbal of your praise 
and in the burning flight of love 

let charity inflame my days. 


SEXT 


Rector potens, verax Deus, 

Qui temperas rerum vices, 
Splendore mane illuminas 

Et ignibus meridiem, ‘ 


Extingue flammas litium, 
Aufer calorem noxium, 
Confer salutem corporum 
Veramque pacem cordium. 


O True Dominion, Mighty God 

who moves the seasons and the sun 
who sparks the flint of morning light 
and sears the world at pitch of noon, 


Strike down, strike down, my blazing hands 
that rail at love and dandle sin. 

Grant strength and sweetness to my flesh 
and peace, like springs, within my heart. 








NONE 


Rerum Deus tenax vigor, 
Immotus in te permanens, 
Lucis diurnae tempora 
Successibus determinans, 


Largire lumen vespere, 

Quo vita nusquam decidat, 
Sed praemium mortis sacrae 
Perennis instet gloria. 


Strong God, the Beam and Hasp of things, 
fixed course and hub and permanence 

the flame in every hour’s light 

in the cycle of the day, 


Be bountiful when darkness falls 
that light continue through my sleep 
that when I wake within your house 
my glory may be fixed in thee. 
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COMPLINE 


Te lucis ante terminum, 
Rerum creator, poscimus, 
Ut pro tua clementia 

Sis praesul et custodia. 


Procul recedant somnia 

Et noctium phantasmata, 
Hostemque nostrum comprime 
Ne polluantur corpora. 


Before the daystar shatters black 

O force that built the singing world 
I cry to thee this vagrant’s prayer 
and beg your custody and love. 


Cast deep into the vats of night 

those phantasies that burn my sleep 
and crush and stomp the demon’s might 
that folds my body in his thigh. 
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Yoors and his wife separate the warp into double rows through which the wool will be woven. The women usually 
prepare the loom for a new mural; it takes up to two days to loop on the warp, making ten threads to the inch. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY WEAVER 


Belgian artist Jan Yoors revives a popular medieval art 


Jan Yoors has, for the past eight years, been making 
hand-woven tapestries. of original design. In a spacious, 
three-story loft facing Manhattan’s East River and the 
United Nations building, Yoors and his wife and sister-in-law 
produce from five to seven large wall hangings a year. 

A native of Belgium, well established there as a sculptor 

and painter, Yoors decided, in 1950, to come to America where 

his own reputation and that of his father Eugene (a famous 

European stained glass designer) would not influence 

critics of his new work as a tapestry-maker. He lived for a 

year on odd jobs — from shipping clerk to dishwasher. 

Then, after finding a studio, he built two huge looms and began 

the first of a series of colorful tapestries. 3 A + 


A finished tapestry is “felled” (i.e., cut down) by the 
weaver: a culminating moment in the process. 


Sharing a pillow with Rupa, their Siamese cat, Yoors 
wife, Annebert, and her sister, Marianne, work side 
side on the weaving of a new tapestry. They are able 
maintain an equal tension and pull in weavi 




















“Night of Creation” was conceived by Yoors during a six-months’ imprisonment in a Nazi interrogation prison 
when, enclosed in a tiny windowless cell, he tried to remember all the blues of nature, combined them to 
produce this blue as he imagined the sky to look at the dawn of creation. 
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“The Burning Bush,” which hangs in Yoors’s studio, is 
typical of his bold use of color and design. Flames 
appear in many of Yoors’s murals as dancing, fluid shapes. 
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Fire and Pentecost 


Now completing a thirty by four foot mural tapestry of 
“The Shepherd of the Hills” for a new Lutheran church in 
the Midwest, Yoors has often worked in religious themes. 
He feels, however, that all art worthy of the name 
is an act of homage and is, in that sense, religious. 

Flame designs interest him particularly. “Fire, to me,” 
he explains, “does not only suggest hell, as many of 

my critics suppose ; there is the fire of joy, of life, 

of the twelve tongues of Pentecost.” Often abstract, 
Yoors’s tapestries are contemporary in feeling, executed 
in bold designs and vibrant colors. Hand weaving 
naturally limits his production, but Yoors insists it 

is essential to the quality of his work. Although he 
began as a sculptor and painter, he learned to weave 

so he could execute his own designs in tapestry. Dis-. 
satisfied with most available colored yarns, he began 
blending colors and dyeing the wool himself. Now he 

has the wool dyed to his specifications by expert 
craftsmen. With his work gaining recognition in all parts 
of the country, and more projects ahead of him than he 
can keep track of, Jan Yoors feels sure that he has chosen, 
finally, the right trade and the right tools. 





Be 


Lunch, usually one of two hot meals, is a welcome respite” 
from a long ten-hours-a-day work schedule. Yoors, who 
traveled with gypsies as a young man and later worked in” 
British Intelligence through the war, feels that his serene, 
productive life today resembles “a foretaste of. paradise.” 











Yoors and his wife begin to trace a new design on the warp. The lines are painted on with vegetable ink, 
following a pattern on tracing paper which has been transferred from the working cartoon hanging behind the loom. 
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IN THE 
MINES 


A priest talks about 
his experiences among 


Europe’s workingmen 


by Irenaeus Rosier, O. Carm. 


ONE WARM AFTERNOON I put on my blue overalls, put some 
indispensable articles in my knapsack and took the bus in 
the direction of Luxembourg. When I reached my bus 
stop I found that the mine was about five miles beyond it, 
and there was no immediate connection. I would have to 
wait an hour and a half. I decided to walk, for I wanted 
to get there before the director’s office closed. 

I soon began to feel the heat, and the walk seemed 
endless. At last, from a slope, I saw before me the village 
of Filondange and what I thought must be the mine, far 
away in the valley on my left. A picturesque sight, the 
village — white houses with red roofs in the midst of 
trees, and a church against a hill in the background. It 
didn’t give an impression of poverty. I walked into the 
village. But these weren’t laborers’ cottages. Pleasant, com- 
fortable-looking houses with little front yards, well kept 
in the style of a prosperous middle class. And I saw hardly 
any men that could pass for workers. 

I asked where the mine was. 

“The mine itself or the colony, the workers’ houses?” 

“The mine itself.” = 

“First street to the left.” 


So the workers’ colony was apart from the village. Be- 
sides, “the first street on the left” made any further direc- 
tions superfluous. It ran on through the colony. Sidewalks 
disappeared. The two-story houses became a dirty gray, 
monotonously identical, badly in need of paint, with here 
and there a door open or a woman leaning out of a window. 
It was quite a different story from the village of Filondange. 

I passed some barracks, built exactly like the other 
houses. Two sturdy young fellows were sitting on a window 
sill, Either one of these giants could have sent me reeling 
with a box on the ear. They were shouting to some friends 
inside. They sounded as if they knew it all—no one 
could tell them anything! The thought came to me that it 
would be rough going inside there, and I had a secret 
hope that there would be other barracks. 

It was another two miles to the mine. I saw blocks of 
houses and more blocks of houses, all the same. Here and 
there workers were sitting on the roadside staring straight 
ahead of them. I nodded and mumbled something in pass- 
ing, but they didn’t respond. 

Tired and perspiring, I arrived at the director’s office. 
All the windows of the clerks’ cubicles were closed. I 
knocked at one of them, and someone opened it. Could I 
speak with the director? The man looked at me with 
surprise. Probably a strange question at an unusual hour. 

“The director is busy, what do you want?” A painful 
situation. 

“He is expecting me.” 

“Your name?” I told him. He left, returned and opened 
a door for me. 

“Come right in.” He went ahead of me, knocked at the 
private office, opened the door and showed me in. 

I faced a man of about forty, serious and somewhat 
withdrawn. He stood up behind his desk and shook hands 
with me. 

“Please sit down. You want to work in the mine here?” 
All this in a grave, matter-of-fact tone. 

“If possible, yes!” 

Although there was no reason for it, I felt ill at ease, 
as if I had been reprimanded or was about to take an exam. 

“Probably you want to go underground, where most of 
the workers are.” 

“T’d like to.” 

“You think you’re strong enough for this kind of 
work?” 

“I hope so.” He frowned. He seemed to consider it a 
risky undertaking. 

“I can hardly let you go without a medical examination 
first.” 

“I don’t object to that.” 

“Well, if that’s the case . . . .” He looked at me thought- 
fully. “Your spectacles are really a serious drawback, but 
I’m willing to make an exception. There are others who 
wear glasses.” 

“Thank you.” 


From: “I Looked for God’s Absence,” by Irenaeus Rosier, 0. Carm. Copyright 1960 by Sheed & Ward, Inc. New York 
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“How long do you plan to stay here?” 

“If possible, at least a month.” 

“We don’t usually take workers for only a month. If 
you really want to get to know the workers, you'll have 
to work above ground, too. They are quite a different kind 
of people.” 

“I’ve no objection.” 

“You'll have to be satisfied with the lowest grade of 
work, like all new men. If I gave you something more 
important to do, it would cause discontent.” 

“But I wouldn’t want anything else.” 

-“T’ll give you an ordinary worker’s wages.” 

“Thank you.” 

“And now, where do you plan to live?” 

“With the workers.” 

He smiled for the first time. 

“So you won’t accept an invitation to be my guest?” 

“You will understand, I hope, that I can hardly do that 
if I want to know every aspect of the life of the workers.” 

He grew serious. again. 

“Yet I would appreciate it if you would come to see me 
from time to time to tell me your impressions.” 

“I hope you'll excuse me, but I’d rather have no contact 
with you or any other officials during the time I work 
here.” 

“You think the workers are that much against us?” 

“T don’t know!” 

“But anyone who has complaints or difficulties can al- 
ways come to me!” 

“Yes, but still . . . .” 

“In any case I hope to see you before you leave.” 

“That goes without saying.” 

“If you want to be one of the workers, you'll have to 
live in the barracks.” 

“That’s what I want.” 

“You won’t find it as easy as all that. But anyway, 
there’s nowhere else to live.” 

He now became very cordial. ; 

“Do you need money, by any chance, or anything else?” 

“T think I can get by until I get paid.” 

“Well, if you should find yourself in difficulty, come to 
me. I live over there.” He pointed through the window 
to a villa and wrote his name on a slip of paper, which he 
handed me. 

“And now I'll introduce you to Monsieur Piron, the 
chief of personnel. He is a good Catholic, his son is study- 
ing for the priesthood. He is the only one except myself 
who knows you are a priest. I also want to tell you that 
you'll be classified officially as an apprentice, otherwise 
you'd have to sign a contract. And another thing, you 
will have to state in writing that in case of accident, 
you will take full responsibility. Monsieur Piron will let 
you know about the medical examination. He'll tell you in 
which barracks you can live and give you your registra- 
tion papers.” 
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He made a phone call, and M. Piron shortly appeared — 
a war invalid. He got his instructions and we left. 

Apparently M. Piron thought the case very important 
and impressive. As the father of a seminarian he talked to 
me like a sort of brother-in-arms. I must not fail to visit 
him one evening. I had done right by coming to Filon- 
dange. There wasn’t any Catholic activity among the 
workers and never, to his knowledge, had a priest worked 
in this way in the entire mine complex. 

“But you must understand that I’m not going to do any 
pastoral work here!” 

Yes, he knew, but still it was important for me to be 
there. 

He wrote a note for barracks No. 2 and a few lines to 
the doctor. 

“Do you know where your barracks is?” 

“No.” 

He told me how to get there, and it became clear to me 
that it was the very barracks I had just passed. Well, | 
had started something and would have to go all the way. 

“Could I help you with an old bicycle by any chance? 
I’ve got one that I don’t use any more. It’s nothing special, 
but it’s still usable.” 

It wasn’t a bad idea, for the barracks were more than a 
mile and a half from the mine. 

“Go to the doctor tomorrow morning at eight o’clock, 
and see me at my office after that. Then I'll give you the 
things you need and assign you to a group. You can take 
the bicycle at the same time.” 

We shook hands warmly. “See you tomorrow.” 

I found myself in the street again. In front of me lay 
the mine, an unsightly complex of dirty buildings. There 
was a shunting of trains and I saw dump-carts loaded with 
brown pieces of ore coming out of a tunnel. All of it was 
still a closed world to me, harsh and formless. 

The entrance to the barracks was as small as those of 
the surrounding houses. I went up some steps, came into 
a small hall and saw that two folding doors led into a 
kind of dining hall, a room with big, unpainted tables and 
a number of benches and stools. At one of the windows a 
few young men were sitting. I went to the counter and 
handed over an envelope addressed to the boss. I was 
told that he wasn’t there at the moment, and would | 
please wait a few minutes? The envelope was handed 
back to me. I waited fifteen minutes, inquired again; he 
wasn’t back yet. Half an hour, three quarters of an hour, 
an hour. I sat there not knowing what to do. Now and then 

someone came in without uttering a sound and left again. 

Finally the man I wanted appeared behind the counter. 

“Yes?” 

I gave him the letter. He opened it, rubbed his bald head 
and shrugged his shoulders hopelessly. 

“You're supposed to be billeted here?” 

“Yes.” 


“Damn it, they know there’s no room here. Impossible.” 
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“Well . . . where I am to go?” 

He made an angry gesture. “The only thing for me to 
do is pack up and leave. What a mess!” 

For a while he said nothing. Then: “There’s only one 
thing to do, you'll have to share a room with my son. I'll 
put you up somewhere else later.” 

He left without another word, and I was alone again. 
| put my things in a corner and waited. The room gradu- 
ally filled up with clumsy, shouting men. It was time for 
dinner. I hung back against the wall and watched. No- 
body took any notice of me. 

An aluminum bowl with macaroni soup was put on one 
of the tables and a tray with spoons and forks next to it. 
The men took plates from a pile on the counter and helped 
themselves to soup. After that they found themselves seats, 
maneuvering with plates in hand. After watching for a few 
minutes I made my way through the crowd and did the 
same. Most of the men took little notice of one another, 
each seemed to go his own way. Opposite me sat a boy who 
recognized me as a newcomer and gave me a friendly nod, 
but didn’t say anything. I hadn’t yet got my bearings 
enough to join in the conversations, and | kept a little 
apart. I wasn’t the only one. 

The men lined up in front of the counter with the plates 
from which they’d eaten their soup. I joined them and re- 
ceived in my turn a piece of meat, some potatoes and 
salad. The boss, who was serving, smiled at me. Appar- 
ently he had cooled off. He handed me a large loaf of 
bread. The others had received theirs at an earlier meal. 
I was given to understand that it had to last me a day. 
If you paid extra, you could get a glass of wine or beer. 
I asked for beer, but didn’t have to pay. That would be 
taken care of later, probably because I hadn’t yet been 
paid. 

The food wasn’t bad, but everyone was complaining 
that it was the same old thing again. 

When I had my portion and was about to go back to 
my seat, I saw that it had been taken. I had to find some- 
where else to sit. Meanwhile the tables had become soiled 
with spilled soup, pieces of bread and other food. A few 
dogs went around sniffing and trying to gobble up leav- 
ings. Nobody said a prayer; it was a chaotic meal from 
beginning to end. The more so because people kept coming 
and going. Each group had about an hour for eating. An 
hour later the same thing would start all over again for 
those coming from the afternoon shift. It was all rather 
rough-and-ready. One thing I did notice, however, was that 
several husky fellows were wearing chains with crosses or 
medallions around their necks. 

I slept in a part of the barracks that was reserved for 
the boss and his family and which could be reached only 
by a separate staircase. Downstairs a big St. Bernard 
stood guard, and on the second floor a harmless hunting 
dog, but on the third floor, where I slept under:the roof, 
there was another hunting dog that barked wildly when 
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I went up the stairs and bit me in the leg the very first 
evening. The next evening he took a piece out of my trouser 
leg. After that I was transferred to another dormitory. 

I had to go to the doctor at 8 A.M. There were at least 
ten people ahead of me when I arrived. I sat down next 
to a young African and tried to copy his patience. 

A young man in a white coat kept opening the door and 
calling for the next patient. I took him to be an assistant, 
but it turned out that he was the doctor himself. He read 
my note and looked at me in surprise. 

“You must be an apprentice?” 

It was my turn to look surprised, for it wasn’t men- 
tioned in the note. 

eV es: 

“You're not French?” 

“No, Dutch.” 

“Are you going to stay here long?” 

“About a month.” 

“For what purpose do you work on probation?” 

“It’s my intention to work for various industries and 
get to know the workers’ problems first-hand.” 

Meanwhile he was tapping my chest. ““You smoke a lot?” 

. 

“You will have trouble with your glasses. I hope it 
won’t be too awkward.” 

He was very friendly. “Where do you live?” 

“In the barracks.” 

“Tn the barracks?” 

“Yes, where else?” 

“You are studying a very important subject and using 
a very thorough method. I know a priest in Larache who 
is doing the same thing. He is a psychologist, but he works 
entirely incognito. He is a friend of mine.” 

I looked at him in surprise but didn’t say anything. It 
might be worthwhile to get in touch with that priest. What 
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were his exact intentions and methods? (Unfortunately 
I never succeeded in establishing contact with him. When 
I wanted to ask his address three weeks later, the doctor 
was on vacation. Even the clergy in the neighborhood 
didn’t seem to know of his existence. ) 

The doctor gave me a written note to the effect that I 
had passed the examination, and I left. 


AS ARRANGED, I met M. Piron at the mine. The thought 
that I would be treated as an ordinary laborer had appar- 
ently been too much for him. He had informed several 
departments which were to give me my tools that I was 
an apprentice. He had not exactly rendered me a service 
by that, but it now was too late to do anything about it. 
The inevitable result was that I got more consideration: 
an electric lamp instead of a carbide lamp, a locker for 
my clothes with the foremen, whose shower I could use 
too. Why was I living in the barracks and not in what was 


called the casino, a building with more comforts and bet- . 


ter service, where the apprentices usually lived? 

The chief engineer suggested a visit to the different 
sections of the mine to see the interesting technical opera- 
tions, and was surprised when I told him that I appreciated 
his proposal but preferred getting to know the mine by 
working in it. He was to cause me a lot of trouble later, 
precisely because he meant so well. He tried continually 
to treat me with special respect—this because I was a 
Dutchman. Fortunately the workers didn’t seem to notice 
much. Besides, in their eyes an apprentice is only one 
of themselves. Apprentices usually come from workers’ 
families and are sent to a mining school so that later they 
can become foremen. The foremen who don’t come from 
a mining school are recruited from among the workers 
with special qualifications. So if the workers considered 
me an apprentice, this did not necessarily create a barrier 
between us. They do have a naive admiration and respect 
for anything that has to do with knowledge and education. 
But the fact that I lived with them was enough to make me 
belong, and soon I took part in all their activities. 

The barracks where I lived had been constructed with 
as little regard for appearance as had the surrounding 
workers’ cottages. The style— or rather the lack of it — 
was identical. About fifty unmarried workers lived in it, 
and about 200, who lived in the nearby houses, came in 
for their meals. So one would expect it to be a building 
designed for fifty sleepers and 250 eaters, but in reality it 
differed from the other houses only in that it was slightly 
longer. 

Narrow stone steps with a railing led to the door. If 
three boys were standing on the top step, nobody could 
get in or out. The entrance was no wider than that of an 
ordinary house, so that it was always jammed at rush 
hours. Right behind the door, which was usually open, 
was a small hallway leading to a spiral staircase; the 
kitchen door and the folding doors to the dining room 
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opened off it. The interior of the house was as gray and dull 
as the exterior. 

I have already described the procedure at mealtimes, 
Soon I found that the same menu was served almost every 
day. And many of the men complained about the quantity, 
too. I must say, however, that I was always satisfied with 
my portion. They also griped about the quality. Griping 
seemed to fill a deep need. 

The dining room was the only room in the house that 
could have served as a gathering place outside mealtimes, 
But nobody ever made use of it. There wasn’t a single 
diversion: no living room, no reading room, no radio — 
nothing that afforded even a minimum of comfort. 

During the day the outside wall of the house was lined 
with bicycles. Almost everybody had one, for the mine, 
as I have said, was quite a distance off. But there was no 
garage or anywhere else to put them. The only thing you 
could do was drag your bicycle up the narrow, winding 
staircase at night to the upstairs hall. But there wasn’t 
room enough even there for all of them. The hall was no 
wider than would let two or three men pass each other 
at most, and it was dark, receiving only indirect light 
from the transoms over doors of the rooms. But even the 
transoms were partly blacked out by the trousers and 
other clothing hung behind them. It took all your con- 
centration to avoid breaking your neck over the | ’-ycles 
already there, and usually you had to keep your bicycle 
beside your bed. 

Each room was shared by four men. Almost the entire 
floor space was taken up by the beds and chests — the 
latter just large enough to receive the most necessary 
clothing. (The rest had to be kept in suitcases on top of 
the chests.) There were no tables or chairs. If anyone 
wanted to write a letter, he had to do it across his knees 
or go to the dining room — but nobody would think of 
taking the latter course. The linen was changed once 
every two or three weeks, and it was always streaked with 
brown from the iron ore. 

I slept in a room with three roommates, all between 
twenty and thirty. None of them was completely healthy. 
Two were obviously victims of advanced silicosis, a dis- 
ease caused by the accumulation of dust in the lungs. In 
spite of the summer weather they couldn’t bear to sleep 
with the windows open; they slept badly and coughed al- 
most continuously. They usually woke up groaning with 
a headache, and cursing. “Quelle vie!” What a life! By 
that time, the air in the room would be stale and stuffy 
and the whole atmosphere almost overwhelmingly oppres- 
sive. 

I was on the morning shift and we had to get up at 
4:30. But I could never wash the sleep out of my eyes, for 
there was no water. There was water only in the afternoon 
for a few hours, in a small room next to the toilets. But by 
then almost nobody needed water, and anyway at that time 
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there were very few men in the barracks. The room, with 
five washbasins and three makeshift toilets for fifty men, 
opened off a dark corridor between the bedrooms. Because 
of the water shortage the toilets were usually filthy accord- 
ing to the most elementary standards of hygiene. The re- 
sulting stench penetrated into the corridor. Under these 
circumstances many of the men neglected the minimum 
demands of society. Some urinated without embarrassment 
against the walls of their rooms. A drain in the floor accom- 
modated the rest. 

No wonder my roommates opened their eyes in the morn- 
ing with a curse, sighing “Quelle vie!” They weren’t being 
theatrical. 

Because of the regular absence of water most of them 
bought themselves a daily bottle of mineral water, and if 
I had wanted to shave in the morning, I would have had 
to use that, too. 

Unwashed and unshaven, filthy in our working clothes, 
we drank coffee downstairs in the barracks, a big cup that 
we had to get at the counter. We had a wine bottle filled 
with coffee for lunch — the casse-crotite — and we also had 
a choice of a piece of cheese or sausage — the cheese about 
four inches square and about a half inch thick. We had a 
few bites of dry bread with our coffee and put the rest with 
the bottle and the cheese in the lunchbox. After that we 
went out into the cool morning on our way to the mine. 

At 4:45 the workers who had no bicycles departed, and 
fifteen minutes later the others followed. Most of them wore 
old rags. My work pants, originally blue, had soon taken 
on the brown tone of the ore mud that rubbed against them 
every day. Over my shirt I wore a dirty jacket. It would 
have been an impossible chore to put something clean on 
every morning. The daily trip to the mine was as sad a 
picture as life in the workers’ colony generally. 

Yet I don’t think it can be said that the men, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, were deeply depressed by the 
strain of the daily monotony. They had grown familiar 
with it. They felt united by a common fate. And the daily 
greeting, salut, ca va?, or bonjour was friendly enough. 

On the day I arrived in the colony nobody had said a 
word to me, but from the moment I was seen in the mine I 
belonged to them. This seems to be the general pattern 
among the miners. As soon as they share the same living 
and working conditions, a friendship of higher quality de- 
velops among them. This friendship is spontaneous, taken 
for granted, and without pretensions. They can usually 
count on each other in difficulties, and they help each other 
out without considering it a good deed. 

The mine complex was a colorless place. I always won- 
der why buildings belonging to an industry should have to 
be constructed without style. If the industry can’t afford to 
spend much, there still remain two questions to be an- 
swered. First of all, doesn’t the human factor count, the 
joy of working which depends partly on the surroundings? 
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And secondly, do construction costs really go up when 
building exteriors and interiors are planned with some re- 
gard for aesthetic effects? Not only do these expenses seem 
warranted — if not required — by the obligations an in- 
dustry has toward its workers, but the morale among them 
might be improved to such an extent that the industry 
would profit from it. Fortunately there are a lot of indus- 
tries at present which do give their workers more and more 
— whatever their motivations. But many can’t yet shake 
off the heritage of the last century. 

On our arrival at the mine we each received a number 
at the window of a small building at the entrance gate. This 
was to check whether all who went down came back up 
later. We parked our bicycles in special racks. Then we 
could change clothes in the shower room. But since there 
was no prescribed working outfit, many went down in the 
same clothes they were wearing on arrival. 

We had to be present fifteen minutes before the descent 
into the mine. There was no waiting room, however. The 
shower room was too small for this purpose, and anyway 
it had to be available for workers returning from the mine. 
So all we could do was to wait outside, crouching on the 
ground or on a pile of stones until it was time to go down 
— regardless of weather. Meanwhile returning mine work- 
ers would give instructions to those about to go down. 

A siren gave the signal to get into a train which would 
take us a distaice of about six miles underground and to 
a depth of about seven hundred yards. The cars were low 
— we couldn’t stand up in them— without windows and 
made entirely of iron. On the wooden benches across the 
cars three men could sit with an effort, squeezed like sar- 
dines in a tin; every inch of space had to be used. There 
was no light except from someone’s mine lamp. 

The mood in a car depended on little things. Sometimes 


hardly anybody would speak a word until the end, al- 
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though it was a trip of about a half hour through the dark. 
It would have been hard to make oneself heard in any 
case because of the deafening noise of the train. Sometimes 
a few words were shouted back and forth or the men 
amused themselves by tipping off each other’s helmets and 
throwing them in the air. But on the whole, little was 
said. It usually took a few hours each morning for the 
men to come to life. At the end of the trip we split up into 
groups and got further instructions from the foremen. 
Then we had to walk quite a distance through unlighted 
corridors before arriving at the place of work. Only here 
and there along the main tracks was there a light; on the 
side routes the only illumination was from our own carbide 
lamps. 

In the iron mines, unlike the coal mines, it is quite chilly, 
so chilly that we got cold after a while if we didn’t keep 
moving. The pleasant thing was that we could smoke there, 
for there was no gas. 

Taking as a whole the circumstances in which the work- 
ers lived and the way they had to go to work, it was im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that they were hardly 
respected as human individuals by the industry that em- 
ployed them. The friendship among themselves was about 
the only valid human element. Those who had homes and 
families and didn’t have to live in the barracks were 
slightly better off. Their day started a little more humanly 
because the wife or the family looked after them. But in the 
mine and in the official work schedule they were treated as 
indifferently as the workers living in the barracks. Yet I 
never noticed a strong revolt anywhere. They went their 
way, resigned to their workers’ lot. 

There was, however, a latent discontent. Most of the 
men were indifferent when it came to revolution, but they 
were open to Communist influences because Communists 
made them aware of their situation. They had long been 
disillusioned, however, by Communist activity. They were 
men imprisoned by their fate and all they had was an inner 
resistance. “This is how it is, and this is the way it will 
always be.” It was like a continuous experience of 
inferiority. 

Perhaps this is society’s greatest crime against the 
workers, and at the same time it makes the soil most fertile 
for communism, in which repressed human values can find 
a means of expression. This is how faith in a myth starts, 
and this is why communism will find these people — even 
after periods of disillusion and indifference — again and 
again susceptible to its ideals, unless non-Communist Eu- 
rope can find effective ways to help emancipate the work- 
ers. Social legislation is a step in the right direction — as 
long as it is not so superficial as to leave the core of the 
problem untouched. 


BEFORE MY DEPARTURE for the north I put the finishing 
touches on my report to the Cardinal. It wasn’t really much 
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of a report: a great deal of it would have to be proved more 
conclusively. 


I will give here only a brief résumé: 

The common man lacks those intellectual powers which 
can be corrupted by arguments designed to convince him 
that God does not exist. Generally the expression “I do 
not believe” means more or less “I do not practice,” com. 
pleted eventually by “I do not know much about the 
Church and about Christ.” Usually there is no doubt of 
the existence of God. All the same, the ignorance of re- 
ligion among the workers can turn into agnosticism and 
skepticism, even with regard to the existence of God. This 
is not a strongly intellectual agnosticism or skepticism. 
What it amounts to is more or less this: life, the immediate 
reality about them, has a stronger impact on their minds 
than does the reality of God— in fact, than any other 
reality which does not lie on the surface of experience. In 
this superficial agnosticism there is still an underlying 
faith in God, in Christ, and even in the Church. At least 
they are still willing to be taught how God manifests Him. 
self in creation. But too often there is no one to explain it. 
Even though they don’t practice, they retain a belief in 
the mediating function of the Church, and at the same time 
belief in eternal life. 

I have talked with so many men who at first did not want 
to know anything about the Church. But even in them | 
found at bottom a touching religious sense. The Church in 
her actual structure does not make much impression on 
them. She knows everything of old, she is the vessel of a 
tradition — “ceremonial” and moral — the sense of which 
escapes them. They do not understand how carrying out 
the duties imposed by the Church can give meaning to life. 
Religion, in their view, should penetrate life, but not in a 
sense that is negative, prohibitive, or emasculating. 

They accuse those who do practice of hypocrisy because 
they identify practicing with the belief that one can save 
oneself by complying with formalities — and also, most of 
the time, because the churchgoers are capitalists, or the 
well-to-do. 

According to the workers, the clergy that encourages 
such people and such formalism serves no purpose. This 
clergy maintains a religion unrelated to life and, since it 
renders no real service to men, it is a community of para- 
sites on the body of society. 

Personally I am convinced that beneath the indifferent- 
ism, beneath the irreligious and anti-religious attitudes, 
there is a desire to know whether Catholicism can yet offer 
anything vital. I do not see in this negative feeling towards 
the concrete practices of the Church that absence of the 
religious spirit, or of faith, which is asserted by many 
publications describing the dechristianization and pagan- 
ization of the French working world. And there is more. 
I do not in fact consider indifferentism and the manifesta- 
tions of anti-religious feeling merely as negative factors; 
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to me, on the contrary, they seem to be symptoms of a need 
— often explicit but still more often latent — for a return 
to the fundamental values of Catholicism. 

They are looking for the meaning of life, and they do 
not see how the Church with its practices can give it. In- 
differentism and anti-religious sentiment are moreover a 
warning that there is something about the practice of re- 
ligion within the usual parish structure that is not adapted 
to our times. It may be that these people have a vocation to 
purify the Church, not in her essence but in her external 
manifestations. Instead of painting the picture in gloomy 
tones (undeniable though the ground for such an attitude 
may be), as the literature on the religious situation in 
France usually does, I prefer to emphasize the positive re- 
ligious values hidden under this indifferentism. Very often, 
even continually, I have the sense that God is making use 
of these people to infuse new vitality into Catholicism: 
Vox Populi vox Dei (not interpreted in the laicist sense) 
could almost mean here that we are being warned through 
the voice of the people to strip away the inessential and re- 
discover in our lives the true essence of Catholicism. 

To sum up all my impressions, I must say that I have 
found in the working world the need for a sincere religious 
spirit that would give an ultimate meaning to life — to the 
whole of life as well as its details. 

I would be very pessimistic if I confined myself to the 
immediate appearance of the working world. They do not 
speak of God, they do not fulfill the duties of a Catholic; 
apparently they do not pray ; they accuse practicing Catho- 
lics, the clergy, the Pope, of many failings — and often in 
an extremely vulgar tone; they blaspheme. The young 
people are brash and often vulgar in their talk and actions, 
and seem shameless. All considered, one could easily be- 
lieve oneself to be in the midst of paganism. And yet... 
they truly think of God as le bon Dieu. One can sense their 
hope for eternal life after so much suffering: They suffer 
from their own vulgarity; and this already implies a need, 
even a desire, to live according to the true meaning of life. 
They are sincere — that is, they yield to whatever argu- 
ment succeeds in convincing them. They do not run away 
from ideas which conflict with their own. 

I could say, especially with regard to the miners, that 
the arduous labor absorbs them and brutalizes them. They 
become hard, like the material they work with. Often they 
seem to have become unapproachable, but in reality they 
have remained children, happy over little things and sensi- 
tive to the slightest attentions. 

In the working world is found an elemental human sim- 
plicity. The workers hate formalism, the fagade of hypoc- 
risy. In this world one is faced with the essence of human 
nature, avenging itself against the various distortions 
which have been imposed on it during the course of our 
cultural, and even of our religious, development, and which 
have become empty forms, no longer conveying the mean- 
ing they once contained. 
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The working world suffers more or less from the formal- 
istic culture and from the facades of a religiosity in which 
it does not participate. Their “betters” who surround them 
— the capitalists — who are the representatives of this cul- 
ture and this religiosity, have thought of the workers as 
a “force” which is “used” (or is impoverished) for “gain.” 
The worker is not valued primarily as a man, but rather for 
his contribution to this gain. 

The social organizations have improved the conditions 
of the worker’s life, but not the structure of the work itself. 
To be more precise, they who suffer injustice continue to 
be used like an inanimate force. All this has created an in- 
feriority complex in the working world. This sense of in- 
feriority shows itself in the great responsiveness of the 
workers to every attention and sign of regard shown them. 
The same sense of inferiority seeks compensation in boast- 
ing among fellow workers and in explosions of revolt; or 
it dulls itself with alcohol or in the satisfaction of passions. 

Communism has stirred up this natural resistance, 
though at the cost of a certain disorientation of its own doc- 
trine. Communism is not very strong now in the areas that 
I know. The workers are even disillusioned with com- 
munism, and tired of it. But the resistance remains be- 
neath the surface. It is a resistance first of all not against 
capital but against injustice; and, since they consider cap- 
italism bound up with traditional culture and religion, it is 
also a resistance (always ready to break out into a revolu- 
tion) against the facade of culture and religion. 

This latent resistance will in my opinion have a purify- 
ing action on culture and religious life. I believe it is im- 
portant to recognize all this under the surface appearances 
of the working world, depressing as these are. I also be- 
lieve that we can already see the influence of the working 
world on actual society and in a certain re-evaluation of 
religious values. 
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St. Peter Damian and 


the medieval 





St. Peter Damian, the Camaldolese 
hermit who became Cardinal Bishop 
of Ostia in the most turbulent age of 
the Church’s history, the eleventh cen- 
tury, is generally portrayed, so I am 
told, with cardinal’s robes and a 
scourge of knotted cords in his hand. 
The reason for the scourge is not, as 
one might imagine at first sight, that 
he strove to imitate Christ in cleansing 
the temple (which he did), but be- 
cause he was a great propagator of the 
discipline as an instrument of corporal 
penance. Peter Damian was a vigor- 
ous and austere reformer, a man who 
feared no opposition, who was utterly 
immune to that moral disease known 
as human respect, and who, in the 
midst of robbers, sycophants, ecclesi- 
astical grafters and decadent clergy 
could declare with all truth: “I seek 
the favor of no one, I fear no one, 
end I need only the witness of my own 
conscience!” In a word, he is typical 
of the tough intransigence of those 
hard-headed popes and bishops who 
built up the Church’s power in the 
early Middle Ages. He was a close 
friend and supporter of the monk 
Hildebrand, who was to become Greg- 
ory the Seventh, excommunicate the 
emperor, and maintain the doctrine 
of the “two swords” which had been 
propounded by St. Peter Damian: the 
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monk 


by Thomas Merton 


doctrine of the twofold power, tem- 
poral and spiritual, of the Christian 


“city.” The temporal power in the - 


hands of the emperor was to be sub- 
ordinated to and guided by the spirit- 
ual power of the papacy. Scarcely a 
popular doctrine in twentieth-century 
America, and the subject is not raised 
in the recent book of Damian’s Se- 
lected Writings on the Spiritual Life 
(Harper’s, $5). 

This interesting, though rather 
slight volume, a very timid selection 
from the two well-packed tomes of 


- Peter Damian’s works in Migne’s 
gn 


Latin Fathers, presents English 
readers with the first opportunity to 
make the acquaintance of Damian in 
our language. There has been only one 
other full length work in English 
about St. Peter Damian, and this is 
a doctoral dissertation published at 
the Catholic University of America in 
1947. The present book, perhaps less 


satisfactory than most of the others in 


the same series of “Classics of the Con- 
templative Life,” comes to us adorned 
with an ambiguous cliché which 
claims that it is “a comprehensive 
edition of the works of a leading medi- 
eval mystic.” It is by no means com- 
prehensive. In fact, it studiously 
avoids all but two of the really im- 
portant works of the saint, and there 


is very little of real mysticism in these 
pages, except in the excellent intro- 
duction of Patricia McNulty. This in- 
troduction is worthy of all praise. It is 
a very capable summation of Dam- 
ian’s life, work and spirituality, but 
it takes up over one fourth of the 
pages of this volume. One can imagine 
what St. Peter Damian, that honest 
and explosive enemy of greed (pardon 
me: I mean “good business”), might 
say if he were to hold this little vol- 
ume in his hand, and take note of the 
price which is five dollars. 

Since we are on this point, we might 
as well pause to ask just precisely 
what is a “leading medieval mystic”? 
The blurb on the jacket says with per- 
fect justice that Damian “closes the 
hiatus” between St. Gregory the Great 
and St. Bernard of Clairvaux in the 
mystical tradition. However, this must 
not be interpreted to mean that there 
is anything particularly new or origi- 
nal in the mysticism of Peter Damian. 
I take it that, if the word “leading” 
means anything in this connection, it 
ought to mean “starting a new trend.” 
I do not think that Damian does this 
precisely as a mystic. As an ascetic 
and religious reformer, a contempla- 
tive and devout solitary, as an ardent 
preacher of the Christian and monas- 
tic life, he certainly helped prepare 
the way for the great mystical revival 
of the twelfth century. Apart from 
that, he simply repeats what was said 
about contemplation by St. Augustine 
and St. Gregory the Great before him, 
with the accents of one who knows 
from experience what he is talking 
about. 

There are also evidences of that 
“nuptial mysticism” characteristic of 
St. Bernard, but here too St. Peter 
Damian is no originator. He simply 
borrows from a tradition going back 
to Origen. And in any case the amore 
langueo of the Spouse in the Canticles 
is too feminine to be characteristic of 
this rugged and militant ascetic. 

If, on the other hand, by “leading 
mystic” we mean one who is outstand- 
ing, who dominates the others in the 
Middle Ages, I think this can be ques- 
tioned. Peter Damian is by no means 
superior to St. Bernard, St. Francis, 
Richard of St. Victor, St. Gertrude, 
St. Mechtilde, or even some of the less 
well-known contemplative writers like 
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William of St. Thierry, Aelred of 
Rievault, Guerric of Igny and Peter 
of Celles. He was indeed a mystic and 
a contemplative, but his importance 
is above all as an ascetic. And so we 
return to the scourge of small cords, 
and Peter Damian’s book on the 
Praise of Scourges (De Laude Flagel- 
larum) which editorial modesty has 
banned from the pages of this “com- 
prehensive selection” along with so 
many other really characteristic works 
of Damian. For example, we look in 
vain for the “Gomhorra Book” (Liber 
Gomhorranus) in which he attacks 
some vices of his time in very graphic 
language. Of course we must recog- 
nize that present policies of religious 
publishing would hardly make the in- 
clusion of such works expedient. But 
the works of St.’ Peter Damian in 
Latin include at least sixty other 
opuscula of which our “comprehen- 
sive selection” contains exactly three. 
Among others that could have been 
included there are two very interesting 
tracts on the eremitical life as led by 
St. Peter Damian’s own community at 
Fonte Avellana. There are important 
doctrinal treatises, though admittedly 
these are not exactly on the “spiritual 
life.” But why not have included his 
nineteenth opusculum in which he 
pleads with Pope Nicholas II to be 
allowed to resign his episcopal dignity 
and return to the hermitage? Or the 
twentieth in which he calls the future 
Pope and Saint Gregory the Seventh a 
“holy Satan” for opposing his resig- 
nation! This is an interesting, lively 
and humorous autobiographical doc- 
ument. How many other tracts were 
written by this energetic hermit — on 
avarice, on patience, on the religious 
state, on nuns, on Purgatory, on a 
dozen other topics! Everywhere we 
find curious anecdotes and original 
views, or the record of opinions that 
have long since been forgotten, like 
the peculiar notion once held in Italy 
that the souls in Purgatory do not suf- 
fer on Sundays! 

The narrow selection given us in 
these pages comprises the interesting 
treatise on the Dominus Vobiscum, 
which is really a tract on the unity of 
the Mystical Body of Christ and one 
of Damian’s best and most original 
works, It also includes the best of his 
monastic opuscula, that on the Perfec- 
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tion of Monks, but there is precious 
little else. The sermons are ingenious 
but trite mosaics of Scripture quota- 
tions in the familiar medieval style. 
There is not one of Damian’s many 
letters, not one of his two hundred and 
twenty-five poems nor of his medita- 
tive prayers, and his more fiery dia- 
tribes against the sins of his society 
have, as we notice, been excluded. So 
also have his biographical writings, 
those lives of saints which, being full 
of rather dubious miracles, would not 
be calculated to appeal to the modern 
reader. Yet the weird life of St. Dom- 
inic Loricatus, one of Damian’s disci- 
ples, crazy as it is, might rightfully 
claim a place in a “comprehensive se- 
lection.” Well, it is not there. And 
just as well, perhaps, because one 
hardly knows how the modern reader 
would react to the spectacle of a man 
with a scourge in each hand beating 
himself silly for the major part of the 
day, while reciting the psalter twice 
through from beginning to end. 

The controversy about scourging 
came up when a Roman cardinal re- 
proved the monks of Monte Cassino, 
disciples of the discreet St. Benedict, 
for scourging themselves frequently 
and publicly in chapter for long peri- 
ods. St. Peter Damian flew to their de- 
fense, and said that by no means 
should any penitent be restricted to a 
mere hundred blows a day! Two hun- 
dred, three hundred, a thousand! Of 
course, a discipline is not a real whip, 
and it does not hurt as much as all 
that, unless you break the skin, which 
is not easy. The traditional measure is 
of course to take the discipline for the 
space of a psalm, notably the Mis- 
erere, or two, or seven. Was there a 
limit? Well, Peter Damian thought 
that forty psalms ought to be about 
enough. This would take about three 
quarters of an hour. Dominic Lorica- 
tus, scourging himself for the space of 
three hundred psalms a day was going 
a bit beyond the limits of Benedictine 
discretion, as even St. Peter Damian 
was willing to admit. 

Seriously, what is the value of all 
this for our time? The editor has im- 
plicitly raised the question and an- 
swered it in his own way by excluding 
such material from the book. The fact 
that it is all mentioned in the intro- 
duction suggests that perhaps the 


translator had originally planned to 
include “The Praise of Scourges” in 
her selection. 

St. Peter Damian was not a fanatic, 
not an illuminist. He justified his 
stress on penance in the following 
terms. The whole society of his time 
was guilty of very grave sin. This was 
true. Five hundred years of ignorance, 
decadence, war, robbery, inhumanity, 
had reduced Christian society includ. 
ing priests and monks to a level of 
savagery and depravity for which 
most of them could scarcely be held 
responsible. It was the result of the 
calamities of those times, in which 
Europe had been overrun from end to 
end, repeatedly, by every kind of bar. 
barian army. It is not for us to wonder 
at the evils of the day, but rather at 
the saints who reacted against the evil 
with such nobility, energy and purity 
of heart, like St. Odilo of Cluny, St. 
Romuald, the founder of Camaldoli, 
and many bishops who stemmed the 
tide of iniquity. And we can wonder 
too at the simplicity and generosity 
with which so many men responded to 
their call to do penance. In reforming 
the clergy and the monastic orders, St. 
Peter Damian knew that he was re- 
forming the whole of society, for if 
monks and clerics became what they 
were supposed to be, the laity would 
follow. 

His view of sin and the reparation 
due to sin may seem to us to be some- 
what crude. But it is in the main quite 
just and quite in accordance with 
Christian tradition. Where there has 
been sin, there must be reparation, 
there must be penance. It is not 
enough to shrug off one’s misdeeds 
and forget about them. The mercy of 
God is of course the only force that 
can destroy sin, but mercy is not 
granted to anyone who does not sin- 
cerely repent, and works of penance 
are a sign of sincerity. Damian’s self- 
assured method of measuring the 
amount of penance required may 
strike us with consternation. But to 
him it was the most obvious and nat- 
ural thing in the world. He was sim- 
ply following the penitentiaries or 
penance-codes which had been drawn 
up in the Dark Ages. Here he found 
precise punishment listed for precise 
sins. What is to us a matter of 
astonishment was for Peter Damian 
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nothing more than simple addition. 
Later on, the question of penance be- 
came still more abstract when it be- 
came possible to meet one’s obliga- 
tions in this regard with indulgences 
granted by the Church. Such things 
‘are not comprehensible at all unless 
we see them against the background 
of the times, and the mentality of an 
earlier age. And admittedly the prac- 
tice lent itself to abuse. It led to the 
scandals which precipitated the revolt 
of Luther. In fact, it might be said 
that the mentality of a Peter Damian 
was categorically opposed to that of 
the Protestants of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and that their reaction was pre- 
cisely against such attitudes as his. 
Yet, strange to say, Peter Damian was 
“protesting” against much the same 
evils as the later Protestants criticized 
and deplored. But his viewpoint was 
totally different. 

Here is how St. Peter Damian looks 
at the situation: a sinner who enters a 
monastery has gone there not to relax 
and live a quiet, harmless, contented 
life. He has gone there to make posi- 
tive and physical reparation. This de- 
mands not only that he keep the Rule 
of his monastery faithfully, but even 
that he go beyond the Rule. Penance, 
in St. Peter Damian’s eyes, means es- 
sentially something over and above 
the normal obligations of one’s duty. 
And here, perhaps, he is extreme. Not 
every theologian would agree with 
him, least of all in our day. 

“How,” asks Damian, “can he be 
sure that his offenses will be pardoned 
who, coming to a place of penitence, 
performs no penance?” It is a good 
question, And he continues : 

“A certain brother came to us from 
a monastery and he confessed to me 
the sins which he had committed as a 
layman. If I understood rightly, it 
seemed to me that according to the 
degrees of the holy canons he was 
bound to perform seventy years’ pen- 
ance. He had been wearing the habit 
of religion for almost seven years; but 
when I asked him how much penance 
he had already done for these sins he 
replied that he had confessed all these 
matters to the Lord Abbot, who had 
imposed on him no other penances 
over and above the common practice 
of the monastery, because he declared 
that his changed way of life was in it- 
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self enough to procure full absolution 
for all his sins. What can I say? I 
must admit that I was gravely dis- 
pleased by all this, I looked down, I 
trembled, I cried that the man had 
been misled; for he had not even 
begun to do his penance, whereas if 
only he had imposed on himself cer- 
tain mortifications, he could already 
have completed it!” 

St. Peter Damian is certainly deep- 
ly sincere when he says he was 
shocked by this discovery. He could 
not conceive of such an attitude. It 
shook him to the very roots of his be- 
ing. And we must not ascribe this to a 
morbid, pathological state of mind. 
For all his excesses, St. Peter Damian 
was a balanced and healthy man : how 
else could he have played the vital and 
constructive role which he actually 
played in the world of his time ? 

Damian insisted that the only justi- 
fication for penance and penitential 
works was a deep and sincere love for 
God. He speaks of this love in accents 
that are unmistakably real, and he 
insists that unless penance proceeds 
from an experience of such love, it will 


be sterile to say the least. As St. John : 


of the Cross would say, such flagella- 
tions, without inner charity and dis- 
cretion, are nothing but “the penance 
of beasts.” Damian insists on com- 
punction, the interior metanoia or 
change of heart without which exte- 
rior penance is a perversion of nature, 
and not a work of the spirit. This is 
the key to his doctrine. All its austerity 
is, correlative to the love contained in 
it. Where there is no genuine love, au- 
sterities lead to simulation or even 
madness. Of this St. Peter Damian was 
clearly aware. Penance born of love 
leads to a growth of love, and ulti- 
mately it opens out into the peaceful 
paradise of solitude and contempla- 
tion. But no mistake must be made 
about it: solitude and the desire of 
contemplative experience are an illu- 
sion without self-denial, mortification, 
serious asceticism. And if asceticism 
is serious it must take a concrete, tan- 
gible form. St. Peter Damian would 
have nothing of a mortification that is 
purely in the will, because if it claims 
to be “purely in the will,” it is very 
likely to be purely in the imagination. 

It is not enough to make “acts of 
pure intention.” If fasting is pre- 
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scribed, one must fast and not just eat 
with more “pious dispositions,” re- 
nouncing the dessert! One must feel 
hunger. And even if the regular pre- 
‘scribed fast is strict, one ought in cer- 
tain cases to make it even stricter. Of 
course, he is writing for hermits, and 
there can be no doubt in his mind that 
fasting is essential in the life of the 
hermit, just as essential as silence and 
solitude. “Priests,” he says, “offer 
sacrifice, doctors teach and hermits 
rest in fasting and silence.” Though 
his standards may seem a little ex- 
treme, and though in point of fact few 
religious in our day could keep the 
strict rule which he laid down for the 
hermits of Fonte Avellana (related to 
the Camaldolese who have recently 
made two foundations in the U.S.A.), 
we must admit that there is a salutary 
realism about his attitude. We need to 
recover this sense of realism in our 
own day when religious practice tends 
to become more and more abstract, 
more and more a matter of intention, 
so that it finally evaporates in pure 
sentimentality or formalism. The fash- 
ion today is to assume that the man 
who feels the need of exterior bodily 
practices of penance is somehow a 
“pharisee.” But perhaps we ought to 
admit that pharisaism is even more 
likely to be on the side of those whose 
penance is entirely in the mind, a 
pleasant theory, an “act of will” that 
has no practical bearing on anything 
whatever, just an exercise of thought 
and volition in the void. 

Of course, there must be discretion 
in one’s fasting. But discretion for 
Peter Damian means that one is con- 
tent with bread, water and salt once 
a day on fast days — this was the tra- 
ditional menu of Nitria and Scete. 
Even today in monasteries of strict ob- 
servance there remains a vestige of the 
custom: the only items one is allowed 
to ask for, oneself, if they happen to be 
missing in the refectory, are bread, 
water and salt. However, one is gen- 
erally provided with soup, vegetables, 
and even milk and cheese. Peter Da- 
mian admitted all these things, and 
even more: fish and eggs, on feast 
days. But there were three black fasts 
every week and often more. 

The life of fasting and silence leads 
to the delightful “rest” of the solitary, 
the rest which is not an absence of 


fatigue and labor, but a spiritual re. 
pose (quies) which results from in. 
terior freedom — from indifference to 
desire, from the absence of care, the 
joy of the heart that is not dominated 
by the tyranny of multiple and har. 
assing needs of body, mind and imag. 
ination, It is something much more 
than the quiet of the stoic who has be. 
come indifferent to material things 
and united his will with the imper. 
sonal, universal law. It is the mystical 
repose of the contemplative in the di- 
vine silence, the presence of God. 

“You, o solitary cell, are the won- 
derful workshop of spiritual labor, in 
which the human soul restores to it- 
self the likeness of the Creator and re- 
turns to its pristine purity, where the 
blunted senses regain their keenness 
and subtlety, and tainted natures are 
renewed in their sincerity by un- 
leavened bread . . . The hermit’s cell 
is the meeting place of God and man, 
a crossroads for those who dwell in 
the flesh, and heavenly things. For 
there the citizens of heaven hold inter- 
course with men, not in the language 
of the flesh, but by being made mani- 
fest, without any clamor of tongues, 
to the rich and secret places of the 
soul.” 

And yet, when we have said all this 
in favor of St. Peter Damian’s ideal, 
we are bound to admit that the reader 
is frequently jarred and appalled by 
an almost Manichaean note in his 
“contempt for creatures.” This must 
certainly not be exaggerated, but 
when he says plainly in so many 
words, that “St. Peter (the Apostle) 
wiped out the stain of his marriage in 
the blood of martyrdom,” it is hard to 
elude the evidence that Damian con- 
siders marriage almost a kind of sin. 
Such obviously extreme statements as 
this warn us to be a little cautious in 
accepting some of his other excesses. 
His rigorist interpretation of the Rule 
of St. Benedict is certainly exagger- 
ated, and will rightly be rejected as 
such by most theologians. It is one 
thing to admit the possibility of aus- 
tere and solitary vocations as excep- 
tions within the ordinary compass of 
the Benedictine Rule, but quite an- 
other to oblige all monks to do more 
than the Rule prescribes. The spirit of 
St. Peter Damian is not calculated to 
assist the average modern monk to 
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find peace and balance in his voca- 
tion ! 

I would like in particular to men- 
tion one exaggeration which he shares 
with many of the more ascetic Fathers, 
and particularly with St. Jerome, to 
whom he has been compared: that is 
his utter contempt for humanistic 
learning. 

“Moreover, (if I may speak an- 
grily) those who follow the rabble of 
grammarians, who, forsaking spirit- 
ual studies, desire to learn all the 
follies of worldly skill, who, despising 
the Rule of St. Benedict, love to apply 
themselves to the rules of Donatus 
. . . these men are bored by the in- 
tricacies of ecclesiastical teaching and 
long for worldly knowledge; this is 
like deserting the chaste spouse lying 
upon the bridal couch of faith and con- 
sorting with the harlots of the stage.” 

Such tirades must be understood. 
As everyone who has ever made the 
acquaintance of St. Jerome well 
knows, Jerome’s diatribes against 
Cicero and Virgil were simply the 
expression of his guilty love for them: 
even in Lent, Jerome could refrain 
from food but not from Virgil. His 
anger against the classics was propor- 
tionate to his shame at being so weak 
as to love fine style even after he had 
given himself to God. In reading Da- 
mian one is almost reminded of the 
protestations of the faithful Commu- 
nist against “Trotskyite mad-dogs and 
Bukharinist deviationists.” There is 
all the furious intensity of the man 
who fully realizes how easily he him- 
self might be accused of deviation. St. 
Peter Damian, like St. Bernard after 
him, may have reviled the classics, but 
still he quotes them. His anger is 
aroused, reasonably enough, by those 
monks who make classical studies a 
genuine evasion from the deeper real- 
ities of their life. Yet no matter how 
much basis of truth there may be be- 
hind his practical observations, his in- 


temperate language must not lead us’ 


to contemn all humanistic learning. 
This is not the mind of the Church, 
and recent legislation has brought 
home to contemplative monks without 
any ambiguity that if they hope to 
live up to the obligations of their state 
without acquiring the appropriate 
foundation of humanistic learning, 


they will live in delusion. And this 
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foundation of learning is not merely 
philosophy and theology. Scholastic 
theology and philosophy cannot be 
properly understood by an immature 
mind that has not been formed by the 
liberal arts and particularly the study 
of the classics. There is a certain tend- 
ency among ascetics to treat litera- 
ture, psychology, history, natural 
science and other studies centered 
more or less on man and his world, as 
if they were unpardonable amuse- 
ment, “curiosities” serving only to 
distract and entertain the mind which 
ought otherwise to apply itself to 
things more serious and more “spirit- 
ual.” Unfortunately, those who know 
nothing of man and who have never 
become fully acquainted with human 
culture, tradition, history and, in 
short, with the living and human ex- 
perience of their time, are not as well 
equipped as they imagine to learn 
about the things of God. For the mys- 
tery of Christ is a mystery of Incarna- 
tion — of God’s revelation of Himself 
in man and in history. Over and over 
again experience has taught us, in 
monasteries, that those who learn by 
rote the formulas of the dogma text 
book without a sufficient basis of lib- 
eral education can only with great 
difficulty become mature contempla- 
tives or genuine theologians. 

St. Peter Damian himself is by no 
means a boorish and uncultivated 
writer. He may have started life as a 
poor swineherd, but he did receive a 
good and thorough education in the 
schools of Parma and Faenza, famous 
for their faculties of Humanities and 
Law. His style is vivid and earnest ; 
his thought is clear and direct; his 
imagination moves with agility and 
wit, and he has a fine though not al- 
ways sympathetic eye for everything 
that is human. Like so many of the 
great mystics, Peter Damian is in con- 
tact with the realities of life on this 
earth, and there is nothing too small 
or too ordinary to escape his interest. 
His interest in men was intense and 
affectionate. He was genuinely con- 
cerned for what he believed to be the 
good of their souls, and his concern 
was not abstract and juridical only; 
it sprang from love. Of course, the 
kind of love he believed in did not hes- 
itate to punish, and perhaps the ardor 


of his paternal zeal may at times have 
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wounded where it strove to heal. A 
case in point is the story of his mo- 
nastic secretary, Sylvester, who was so 
upset by the burning chapter on com- 
punction he was copying for the Mas- 
ter that he had what we would call a 
breakdown. He began to weep uncon- 
trollably, demanded to be sent to a 
hermitage, there mutilated a precious 
manuscript which he had borrowed, 
and defended himself with a knife 
when the brethren came to bring him 
home to the cenobium. This is told 
vividly in the fifteenth chapter of “The 
Perfection of Monks,” just after the 
events had taken place. 

St. Peter Damian and St. Gregory 
the Seventh, together with the lesser 
monastic saints of the age, were the 
creators of the Middle Ages as we 
know them. They represent the mono- 
lithic austerity, the sense of order and 
authority, the passionate devotion to 
the Church and to Christ which we 
now think of as characteristic of the 
“ages of faith.” But for all his austeri- 
ty Peter Damian is never inhuman, 
never without feeling, never without 
understanding. The power of his sin- 


dd 


gleminded convictions may appall us 
at times with their potential intoler- 
ance— indeed he is the kind of 
Churchman who makes a virtue of 
rigid intolerance— but at least we 
know he was well acquainted with 
mercy. 

Yet it is not always easy to reconcile 
ourselves with St. Peter Damian’s vio- 
lent and dominating aggressiveness 
when we have seen so many examples, 
in our time, of this spirit carried to in- 
human, even diabolical extremes. Let 
us remember —if it is any comfort 
— that the violent saints of the Middle 
Ages were more often cruel to them- 
selves and kind to others. In our time, 
the violent have not been saints. They 
have been rather kind to themselves 


and pitilessly, fiendishly cruel to ~ 


everyone else: and they have had all 
the resources of modern science to 
aid them in their cruelty. 

ALSO OF INTEREST 

The idea of lay participation in the 
liturgy, although slow to take hold 
in the United States, has been gaining 
momentum in the last few years. 


While that is undoubtedly a good 


thing, there is a danger, not yet appar- 
ent in America but still lurking on the 
fringes of the liturgical movement, 
that Catholics will get so caught up in 
singing responses that they will lose 
sight of the meaning and purpose of 
the liturgy which is to give God the 
worship due him and in so doing to 
strengthen the individual Christian’s 
spiritual life. In Liturgy and Contem- 
plation (Kenedy, $2.95), Jacques and 
Raissa Maritain gently admonish 
those misguided champions of corpor- 
ate worship who seem to belittle men- 
tal prayer, all private devotions, silent 
adoration and even, by implication, 
the Church’s whole tradition on con- 
templation. The Maritains readily ad- 
mit that participation in the liturgy, if 
understood and practiced in a true 
spirit, is a wonderful preparation for 
union with God in contemplation ; 
but they insist that simple participa- 
tion will not guarantee that union. The 
mind and heart must be engaged. Ex- 
terior public worship must be princi- 
pally interior since the love of God is 
always from person to person. It can 
never be a group activity. The authors 
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also remind us that although contem- 
lation is intended for all, and every 
Catholic should aspire to it, participa- 
tion in liturgical rites is not the only 
way toward contemplation. They de- 
fend those who prefer to nourish 
themselves at Mass by listening to 
Gregorian Chant, reading the Missal 
or practicing some other form of de- 
votion, remarking that these people 
can be as actively, if less completely, 
united with the Mass as those who sing 
or pray out loud. Coming from the 
Maritains, this plea for a genuine free- 
dom in worship can hardly be con- 
sidered a veiled attempt to sabotage 
the growth and popularity of the litur- 
gical movement which has contributed 
so much to the Church in America’s 
coming of age. In attacking the ex- 
cesses found in some quarters the 
Maritains make it clear that those re- 
sponsible are not the real leaders of 
the liturgical movement but only a few 
zealots whose enthusiasm has clouded 
their sense of proportion, making 
them blind to tradition, arbitrary in 
their demards for future reform, and 
in fact doing violence to the spirit of 
the liturgy which can only suffer from 
any inflexible or quasi-military regi- 
mentation. 

A more detailed and perhaps more 
partisan analysis of the liturgy is con- 
tained in Dietrich von Hildebrand’s 
Liturgy and Personality (Helicon, 
$3.50), a revised edition of a now 
classic work first published nearly 
thirty years ago. Dr. von Hildebraud’s 
theme is that the more fully and in- 
telligently a person participates in the 
liturgy the more his personality is 
vitally transformed. He compares the 
various characteristics of the liturgy 
(discretion, openness to God’s voice, 
a sense of continuity and organic de- 
velopment) with those of a true per- 
sonality, which he chooses to call 
“classic,” a definition which may have 
more meaning and appeal for college 


boys than the rest of our flagrantly | 


plebeian society. Much else of what 
Dr. Hildebrand has to say seems less 
original now than it probably did in 
1932. 

While Roman rite Catholics are 
busy trying to refine and deepen their 
understanding of the Church’s wor- 
ship, and sometimes have a hard time 
agreeing with each other, those in 
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expected among readers of 
this slim little novel about 
a man who, losing every- 
thing he once cherished, 
finds himself uniquely 
blessed, happy and con- 
tent . . . a challenging 
novel for adults . . . pro- 
foundly introspective, cer- 
tain to puzzle.”—R. J. 
Schmid, Ave Maria. 


Translated from the 
French, this is a probing, 
off-beat analysis of Louis 
Jousselin, a French work- 
man conscripted by the 
Germans. Crisis by crisis, 
he gradually withdraws in- 
to a dream world where a 
new and indestructible joy 
is born. 


NOT INTO CLEAN 
HANDS has been called 
“a short, impressionistic 
study of working-class 
married love under the 
German occupation of 
France” (London Times) ; 
a clinically exact descrip- 
tion of paranoia; a politi- 
cal allegory; and “a sort 
of odyssey through the 
great mystical ways of pur- 
gation, illumination and 
union” (The Cambridge 
Review). 
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the sum of—all these 
things. It is, above all, an 
extraordinary and immense- 
ly compassionate account 
of the operations of Grace 
— inevitably undeserved 
and yet inescapable. 
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the East have a confusing variety of 
ritualistic distinctions to complicate 
matters. Eastern Liturgies, by Irenee- 
Henri Dalmais, O.P. (translated by 
Donald Attwater; part of the Twen- 
tieth Century Encyclopedia of Cathol- 
icism: Hawthorn, $2.95) , takes a look 
at the origin and development of the 
Orthodox and Catholic churches of the 
East, covering the Coptic, Armenian, 
Russian and Greek Orthodox, the East 
Syrian and Antiochene rites. Pére 
Dalmais sketches in the complex his- 
torical and social conditions which 
gave rise to these churches and he 
rounds out the picture with descrip- 
tions of the rites of marriage, ordina- 
tion, baptism, penitence, sickness and 
death as they are practiced with subtle 
variations in each. Some of the East- 
ern churches were born in heresy, 
were further separated from Rome 
and from one another by political 
jealousies and irreconcilable cultural 
differences, and now many of them 
have only a precarious existence un- 
der Islamic and Communist domina- 
tion. Pére Dalmais’s broad introduc- 
tion to Eastern Christianity past and 
present will not do much to encourage 
those who hope for a speedy reunifica- 
tion of the churches, but it should help 
Western Catholics understand the tan- 
gled and deep-rooted differences that 
divide Christianity. —Oona SULLIVAN 


Joun Dewey: His THoucut anp In- 
FLUENCE, edited by John Blewett, S.J. 
(Fordham University Press, $5.00). Pro- 
gressive education and John Dewey have 
been so closely associated that some 
critics have confused “learning by do- 
ing” with learning by Dewey. In this new 
and provocative volume (the second in 
the Orestes Brownson series), a number 
of critics attempt to evaluate not only 
Dewey’s educational designs but also 
certain significant aspects of his philoso- 
phy. A word of caution is in order — 
those who attempt to read it without 
previous first-hand knowledge of Dewey 


will find it difficult but rewarding © 


reading. 

Father Blewett, besides serving as edi- 
tor, has also contributed a lucid essay 
on Dewey’s formative years and his view 
of democracy as a way of life. The im- 
portance of these topics is self-evident 
and they are well-handled. Father Blew- 
ett also makes an interesting case for 
the role of an early “mystic experience” 
in Dewey’s career, but although I think 
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this event has a bearing on Dewey’s 
convictions, I am not sure that the inter- 
pretation given here so skillfully is the 
most accurate or the only one. 

All of the studies are stamped with 
a penetrating analysis, thoughtful evalu- 
ation and judicious criticism, the entire 
volume an eloquent testimony to the 
growing maturity of Catholic scholar- 
ship and a graceful yet discriminating 
tribute to Dewey’s role in American life 
on the fitting occasion of the centenary 
of his birth.— Henry C. Mayer 


FREE SPEECH IN THE Cuurcu, by Karl 
Rahner, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, $2.75). A 
discussion of the need for an informed 
public opinion within the Church, a con- 
sensus of what people actually think 
about certain non-dogmatic aspects of 
the Church’s life, such as reforms in the 
liturgy and Catholic education, possible 
changes in the Mass, Breviary and pas- 
toral methods, the extent of the laity’s 
responsibility in the Church’s mission. 
Father Rahner quotes Pope Pius XII as 
saying that public opinion plays a part 
in every normal society of human beings 
and that the Church is no exception be- 
cause she is a living body. Father Rah- 
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ner also comments that reforms need the 
pressure of public opinion if they are not 
to be stifled by tradition and that the 
hierarchy needs the free discussion of 
the laity to help them understand the 
Church’s changing, often conflicting hu- 
man life. His approach is calm, urbane 
and general, leaving the specific work- 
ing out of his suggestions to the press, 
Catholic Action groups and individual 


laymen. 


Tue Oren Heart, by Victor Houart 
(Taplinger, $3.95). A brief, moving ac- 
count of Father Georges Pire’s work 
with the hard core of unwanted Euro- 
pean refugees, which won him the Nobel 
Peace Prize. The sad fact the author 
reveals is that though Father Pire has 
devoted his life to reclaiming people 
from the hopelessness of refugee camps, 
there are hundreds of thousands more 
he has not been able to help. 


ApproacH To Monasticism, by Dom 
Hubert van Zeller (Sheed and Ward, 
$3.00). A practical approach to the 
meaning of monasticism from the point 
of view of an experienced novice-master. 
Obedience, says Dom Zeller, is the cen- 
ter of the monastic life. “The vows hang 
together: unless there are present also 
obedience and a turning from the world, 
stability is no more than residence.” 
Conversion, in reality, means to continue 
turning away from the world. The final 
chapter is a song of praise for the mo- 
nastic life: “Monastic life is a begin- 
ning, a becoming.” 


War CoMMENTARIES OF CAESAR, trans- 
lated by Rex Warner (Mentor, 50¢). 
Caesar’s war diaries in an excellent, 
colloquial translation by an old hand 
at the classics. It’s refreshing to pick 
up the vain, audacious military and 
political genius again. 


Tue Great Depression, edited by 
David A. Shannon (Spectrum, $1.95). 
A collection of first hand reports from 
newspapers and magazines of what it 
was like in America less than thirty 
years ago when we experienced the 
collective traumatic experience of pov- 
erty and panic. 


NoTEs FROM THE UNDERGROUND, by Fyo- 
dor Dostoevsky (Dutton Everyman, 
$1.45). The famed revolutionary docu- 
ment along with the “Grand Inquisitor” 
passage from The Brothers Karamazov 
and some excerpts relevant to the Notes 
by other Russian authors. 
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dence halls. Director of Admission, Fairfield 

















University, Fairfield, Connecticut; phone 
CL 9-8313. 
CHURCH 
CALENDARS 
Hi DESK (512”x814”) 
Spiral bound; illus- 
trated in 2 colors. 


Suitable gift for use 
in rectory, school, 
home or office. 


$1.25 (plus 15¢ mail- 
ing) 

Sample sheet on request 
@ BOOKLET (3%4” x 434”) purse or mis- 
sal size. 





Ideal Christmas card for year round use. 
25¢ each. (Mail first class at 4¢) 


Order from ANN H. GRILL 
6332 N. Magnolia, Chicago 40 
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MOVIES 


Novels and the film 


Do novels make good movies ? Some 
of them don’t even make good novels, 
of course — we'll come to one of those 
in a moment. But that apart, enough 
of the world’s best novels have been 
turned into enough of the world’s 
dreariest movies to make one wonder 
whether there isn’t some raging in- 
compatibility between the two forms. 

“Sons and Lovers” by D. H. Law- 
rence is a fine novel, but it takes a 
movie to show that it isn’t much of a 
story. The author would probably have 
considered a story to be a falsification, 
anyway: Lawrence was a biologist, 
not an architect. He wanted things 
growing in every direction at once, 
not in Aristotle’s famous patterns. 
Which, presumably, is why he wrote 
novels. 

And now Jerry Wald has taken a 
pair of scissors to Lawrence’s jungle, 
and most of the more exotic blooms 
have found their way to the cutting- 
room floor. The hero, an anarchic prig 
in Lawrence’s version, all choked up 
he knows not why, has become all too 
easy to understand in the movie (rou- 
tine Oedipus complex, no complica- 
tions). The other characters come on 
forthwith, brandishing their peculiari- 
ties, to take their appointed places in 
the psychiatric soap-opera; and be- 
fore you know it, another windy blow 
at Momisim is on its way. 

This is not necessarily the fault of 
the moviemakers. They are in the 
story-telling business: unfortunately, 
D. H. Lawrence wasn’t. Stories, in the 
conventional sense, were too domesti- 
cated for his taste: bombastically or 
otherwise, he wanted life itself. If his 
boy had Oedipus’s celebrated trouble 
(and I don’t think he did: he tram- 
pled light-heartedly enough on his 
mother when the need arose), that still 
wasn’t the half of him. D. H. Lawrence 
had no patience with all this smart 
talk, giving things names, imposing 
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verbal limits to his wild plants. Like 
him or not, that was his whole point, 
and it seems a pity to leave it out. 

“Sons and Lovers” is just about 
right visually—the Welsh mining 
town, the sootily magnificent country- 
side — but Lawrence would have hated 
(a favorite word of his, nowhere im- 
plicit in the movie) this trim, lifeless 
extract, this buttonhole flower. What 
worries me slightly is that I don’t see 
how it could have been done better. 

Item number two: a different kind 
of novel, John O’Hara’s “From the 
Terrace.” O’Hara’s specialty is social 
observation in monotone: his people 
always use the right ash trays, the 
Yale-Harvard scores can be relied 
upon absolutely. The movie captures 
the monotony with professional ept- 
ness, but the observation is not so 
exact. If the upper classes are really 
like that, I’m sure we would have heard 
about it. Not that snobbishness and 
vulgarity don’t exist among them: but 
surely they don’t have it printed across 
their chests ? And do they really have 
names like Sage Remington ? 

Once again, fighting against time, 
the movie has had to underline things 
that might better have been left unsaid. 
Nor is the fight against time notably 
successful. Two-and-a-half hours is 
long to begin with; but by a process 
known as movie magic, you manage to 
get the impression of having had a 
whole 800-page book read to you in 
this time. Slowly. By someone who 
stammers. 

O’Hara’s writing is conscientiously 
undramatic. When held to the ear, it 
gives out a series of gentle pops, as 
the little climaxes go off. What in the 
name of Aeschylus made anyone think 
they could make a movie out of one of 
these compendia ? 

Now for the bad novel. I haven’t 
read the “Ice Palace,” but if it isn’t 


bad, somebody has played an awfully 


dirty trick on it. The film starts oy 
with a verse by Robert Service to th 
effect that Alaska is not “for the suay 
and subtle and mild” (several reviey. 
ers stirred uneasily at these words| 
but for men “with the heart of 4 
child.” Whether this is true abou 
Alaska, I don’t know, but it certainly 
holds good for movies about Alaska, 
(The head of a child wouldn’t hurt 
either. ) 

Novels, even bad ones, can blend 
narrative, comment and scene, to make 
points which movies are likely to miss, 
But “Elmer Gantry” at least comes 
close. 

Sinclair Lewis’s novel about reviv- 
alism was superficial to begin with, 
which helps. Not, apparently, under. 
standing much about faith in the 
supernatural, Lewis could hardly ex. 
ploit the demoniac possibilities in it, 
the varieties of revivalist experience. 
He caught the phenomena very well, 
but not the spiritual amuckness. 

The movie version follows suit. It 
gets the beat of a revivalist meeting, 
but not a single motive: and conse- 
quently, as it goes on, it seems to for- 
get what it’s supposed to be saying. 
Like almost all Technicolor movies, it 
wastes time, gets side-tracked, wan- 
ders about vaguely, like an old gentle- 
man with sun-stroke. At the same time, 
it has immense power running about 
loose — more perhaps than it knows. 
This calling to God is a frightening 
thing, no matter how brainless and 
guileless ; divorced from the extenu- 
ating hysteria of the hot, sweating 
tent, it will also have a blasphemous 
flavor to many, and viewers should 
know what they’re in for, if only to 
keep their own hysteria in check. This 
isn’t a subject conducive to detach- 
ment, and if you incline to froth easily 
at the mouth, better stay home. 

Burt Lancaster rises several yards 
above himself as Elmer. The film is as 
good journalism as the book was — 
the years have been kind to the sub- 
ject, religious hucksterism is. still 
booming along. And maybe it gives a 
clue to what kind of novels can stand 
picturizing. — WILFRID SHEED 
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UNCLE PETER FIGHTS BACK 


Uncle Peter's been pretty busy lately, with his appearance on the 
political scene (half a century too late, someone remarked, since Uncle 
seems more like a Bull Moose candidate than a 1960 third party) and with 
his novel, which has recently been undergoing revision. Now, Uncle, 
always a scrapper, has a real fight on his hands: a couple of JUBILEE 
readers have suggested that Uncle is only a figment of someone’s 
imagination and should be done away with as being undignified. Naturally 
the suggestion has aroused Uncle to a hurricane pitch of anger and we 
hardly had the courage to make our monthly telephone call to Kipper’s 
Landing. Just to show how real he was Uncle fired off both harrels of 
his twelve gauge shotgun right next to the telephone. “Who'd you think did 
THAT?” shouted Uncle as we recoiled in pain, “a haunt? You tell those 
wise guys I’m as real as a two dollar bill and I don't take no guff from city 
slickers.” Those are pretty strong words from Uncle, who might be 
usually described as agreeably irritable. We happen to know that Uncle 
is still in top condition and twice as strong as a Maine bear. “Why, I 
can tear a telephone book apart with my bare hands,” snorted Uncle, “and 
Ican still do the trombone trick” (Uncle lies down, has a 250-pound man 
stand on his chest and plays the clarinet solo from “High Society” on the 
TROMBONE, no mean feat for a man who was already of voting age when 
Teddy Roosevelt was climbing San Juan Hill). “Beat generation!” he added. 
“I call’em the ice cream custard generation! What kind of food is that 
for a grown man!” (This last remark is the result of a feud Uncle is having 
with a new frozen custard stand nearby which has put in a line of books.) 
Speaking of books, why not look over Uncle’s bargain list below? He's 
desperately short of funds for his presidential campaign. 


$3.50 EACH 


112) FIESTA IN SEVILLE. Photographs 
by the famous French photographer Brassai 
of the annual Holy Week celebration in 
Seville: Good Friday processions, fiestas 
and bull fights. A text of great interest by 
Dominique Aubier. 


82) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PAPACY, 
by Hans Kuhner. Brief but succinct ac- 
counts of the reigns of the popes from Peter 
to Pius XII, including anti-popes and other 
false claimants. A valuable reference work. 
(List price, $6) 


$2.50 EACH 


115) PATRISTIC HOMILIES ON THE 
GOSPELS, trans. by M. F. Toal. Sermons 
from the first Sunday of Advent to Quin- 
quagesima by the Fathers of the Church, 
with the first English translation of 
Aquinas’ Gospel commentary, Catena 
Aurea. (List price, $7.50) 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., Inc. 


877 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
for the following (please circle key 


OC) Enclosed is $ 
numbers of the books you want): 





$2.00 EACH 

96) ON THE HIGH UPLANDS, by Stan- 
islaw Vincenz. A long rambling “novel” of 
life among the Hutzuls, the Eastern-rite 
people of the Carpathian mountains, in the 
days before World War I. An excellent por- 
trait of a little-known branch of the 
Church. (List price, $6) 


101) PIO NONO, by E. S. Hales. A good 
biography of the controversial pope who 
earned the papacy a prestige it had not had 
since the Council of Trent. Mazzint, Gart- 
baldi, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, Napoleon, 
the Liberal-Catholics and the Ultramon- 
tanes are the people with whom Pio Nono 
had to deal in trying to work out his con- 
cept of an embattled Church in the hostile 
nineteenth century. (List price, $4) 


102) AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY. A liturgical tour with 
songs, games, recipes, customs and feast 
day specialties that will keep members of 
the lay apostolate busy from Advent to the 
last Sunday of Pentecost. (List, $3.95) 






Note: this list valid August, 1960, 
only. Please do not order from 
out-dated lists. 
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106) THE LAST ESSAYS OF GEORGES 
BERNANOS. Shortly before his death Ber- 
nanos prepared a series of talks stating his 
views on many matters; the saints, the 
European spirit, revolution and liberty are 
some of the topics. (List price, $4.50) 


113) LETTERS FROM BARON VON 
HUGEL. The famous “Letters to a Niece” 
by the erudite, sometimes cantankerous and 
always fascinating English scholar whose 
ambition was to gain for his Church a posi- 
tion of honor among his countrymen. (List 
price, $3.75) 


121) A DIARY OF MEDITATIONS, by St. 
Francis de-Sales. A valuable selection from 
the rich works of the great French saint, 
arranged day-by-day for a full year of 
meditation and counsel. (List price, $4.75) 


$1.50 EACH 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by 
J. B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a 
friend and fellow newspaperman which 
adds depth to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) 


78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by 
Maisie Ward. A collection of essays (some 
good, some, we’re sorry to say, indifferent) 
on the providence of God and the Catholic 
family, but all by people who have known 
what it was like to be poor and not to have 
known what or when the children would eat. 
(List price, $3.00) 


79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani. 
A tough look at the economic situation and 
its relationship to the two halves of the 
Christian world. Worth having even if only 
for reference. (List price, $3.00) 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers. 
A new approach to St. Therese and her life 
by a noted English writer who cuts through 
the haze of sentimentality and obscurity. 
(List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIEST- 
HOOD, by John Bligh, S.J. This is an im- 
portant book which discusses the purpose 
and background of the ordination cere- 
mony, traces its development through vari- 
ous rites and concludes with a detailed 
description and explanation of its modern 
form. (List price, $3) 


116) THE PATH TO ROME, by Hilaire 
Belloc. The cynosure of Belloc’s apologetics 
—his pilgrimage on foot from Toul, in Lor- 
raine, through Western Europe to Rome, 
Py Edwardian travelog. (List price, 
8.75 


118) MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF 
JOAN OF ARC, by Charles Peguy. The 
great French writer’s major work, describ- 
ing the forces that led Joan to her mission 
and her Passion. (List price, $3) 


$1.25 EACH 


92) COMMUNITY JOURNEY, by George 
Ineson. This is the famous account of the 

founding of the Taena community, the 

group of English laymen who follow the 
Benedictine rule and have associated them- 
riety with a nearby monastery. (List price, 
$.25 


119) ART AND FAITH. A correspond- 
ence on two important subjects between 
Jacques Maritain and Jean Cocteau. (List 
price, $2.75) 


120) THE ESSENCE OF THE BIBLE, 
by Paul Claudel. An appreciation of Holy 
Scripture by one of France’s most pro- 
found thinkers. (List price, $3) 


109) HILAIRE BELLOC, NO ALIEN- 
ATED MAN, by Frederick Wilhelmsen. 
A solid introduction to the English writer 
which should add a philosophical dimen- 
sion to the reader’s understanding of Eng- 
lish Catholic literature. (List price, $2.75) 


117) THE FLIGHT FROM GOD, by Maz 
Picard. An ominous vision of the Western 
World and the United States, the world of 
dead formulae, fleeing from God while 
uttering the formula of salvation. (List 
price, $2.50) 


$1.00 EACH 


108) HITLER IN OUR SELVES, by Maz 
Picard. This is one of the classic works 
about the sickness of our age, of which 
Nazism is the most glaring example: an 
age of the lie, of mediocrity and futility as 
absolutes, of expansion of emptiness, of the 
degradation of the word, of man without 
Sie” A first-rate diagnosis. (List price, 





Coming in future issues: 

Articles by Thomas Merton 

A Catholic view of the death penalty 
The plight of the “divorced” Catholic 
The Church in Mexico 

Cuzco art: a great, lost school of painting 
A layman in Asia 

Poverty and the Christian 

The Catholic Daughters 

Russians in Brazil 


DON’T LET 
ANOTHER DAY GO BY 
WITHOUT 

subscribing to JUBILEE 
for someone 

(if it’s only yourself) 
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Dep’t 3TM, JUBILEE 
377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
Please enter my introductory subscription to 
JUBILEE (nine months for $3) and send me 
absolutely FREE the Thomas Merton package 


FREE — with your subscription — 

a THOMAS MERTON PACKAGE. Three of 
the great Trappist’s most popular pieces 

from Jubilee: Notes on Art, Sacred and 
Profane; The Tower of Babel; Boris Pasternak 
and the People with Watch Chains 
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